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This is a working paper, reflecting information available 
through May 1960. 

Although centered on a four-month period in 1958 (the 
most critical period in the development of the commune pro- 
gram) , this study moves backward and forward from that peri- 
od and can be regarded as the basic paper in the ESAU series 
on the commune program and on the significance of that pro- 
gram for the Chinese Communist party leadership and for the 
Sino-Soviet relationship. One additional paper is presently 
contemplated, bringing the study of the coiuaune program and 
related matters into 1960, 

The summary of this paper appears as pages i-xx. 

The Sino-Soviet Studies Group would welcome either writ- 
ten or oral comment on this paper, addressed to Philip L. 
Bridgham, who wrote the paper, drawing in part on earlier 
chapters (ESAU I-VII) written by himself and Donald Zagoria; 
or to W. P. Southard, the acting coordinator of the SSSG. 
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SUMMARY 

This paper deals with perhaps the most important period 
in the develbpmentof the Chinese Communist regime since its 
inception, the period encompassing the two commune resolu- 
tions of the Chinese Communist Party in August and December 
of 1958. With the aid of hindsight, it is possible to gain 
a clearer picture of the antecedents of the Climactic decisions 
of the fall of 1958 and to comprehend more fully the signifi- 
ance of these decisions for the whole range of critical 
policy issues confronting the Chinese Communist leadership 
today. These issues, which the paper seeks to illuminate, 
are: the forced *-d raft development program embodied in the 
general line of socialist construction, the "leap forward " 
and the commune; the intraparty struggle manifested in the 
current campaign against "rightist opportunism"; and the con- 
flict of policy and interest between China and the Soviet 
-Union expressed in periodic acrimonious exchanges between 
these two leading powers of the Communist Bloc. 

As a guide to the reader, it should be noted at the out- 
set that there is a unifying concept underlying the complex 
of radical programs initiated in 1958 by the Chinese Communists. 
This concept is personified by Mao Tse-tung and is embodied 
in that collection of formal writings and public statements 
(increasingly prolific in 1958) which constitute "the ideology 
of Mao Tse-tung." There is an internal consistency and logical 
coherence in these policies, all designed to accomplish the 
superhuman feat of rapid modernization and industrialization 
in the conditions of over-population and land scarcity peculiar 
to a backward Asian economy. 

The three programs which were to dominate the Chinese 
scene in 1958 and 1959 — the general line of socialist con- 
struction, the "leap forward" and the communes— were inextric- 
ably linked from the outset. It is of fundamental importance, 
then, to discuss the commune conceived as an economic organi- 
zation, including the plans and expectations of the Chinese 
Communist leadership for rapid and sustained growth of the 
national economy following the establishment of people's com- 
munes throughout all of China. In this new approach to economic 
development, rapid growth of the agricultural sector was con- 
sidered a prerequisite* 
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The first step in this program of accelerated agricultural 
development was "large-scale agricultural capital construction" 
or investment. In this respect, the mass campaign of water 
conservancy construction in the winter of 1957-1958 had already 
demonstrated the efficacy of a corvee system of unpaid labor 
organized on an unprecedented scale of some 100 million, as 
well as the need for a permanent organizational form (i.e. the 
commune) which could institutionalize this concept of a "pea- 
sant labor army." 

The second step in the "leap forward" program of agricul- 
tural development was the displacement of government and agri- 
cultural specialists by party enthusiasts in a revolutionary 
approach to agricultural production— an approach in which the 
intensive utilization of China's most abundant resource, labor, 
was expected to compensate for the critical scarcity of such 
other factors of production as arable land, agricultural 
machinery and chemical fertilizer. First to appear was a 
new "mobilization" system of planning featuring "leap forward" 
goals which were for the express purpose of "mobilizing and 
inspiring the masses." Next was the decentralization of con- 
trols from the Ministry of Agriculture to provincial organs 
of the party and government in order to stimulate local initia- 
tive. 

The final stage in the assumption of party control over 
agricultural development was the adoption of a set of "more 
advanced" agricultural techniques which came to be known as 
the "eight point charter of agricultural production." Described 
as a codification of the rich experience gained in. the cultiva- 
tion of experimental high-yield plots in the spring and summer 
of 1958, this "garden culture" technique consisted of eight 
basic rules of agricultural production, with special emphasis 
on deep-plowing and close-planting as the means for achieving 
a technological breakthrough in agriculture. This in turn would 
permit implementing Mao Y s concept of land cultivation which 
was aimed at the reduction of sown acreage "in the next several 
years" to one-third of the existing level. With the accompany- 
ing injunction to China's agronomists to take "Chairman Mao's 
ideology as basic" in their research and study, first agri- 
cultural planning, then agricultural statistics and finally 
agricultural science were being subordinated to political ends 
in the best Stalinist tradition. 
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The second economic function of the commune was to pro- 
mote a "leap forward" in industrial development. Despite the 
apparently confident belief of Communist China's leadership 
that they had discovered a short-cut to industrialization, 
China's "mass-line" of industrial development in 1958 was ... 
based on faulty premises, characterized by shifting content, 
and, in its latter stages, marked by almost desperate improvi- 
zation. 

Perhaps the basic misconception was the belief that tech- 
niques which had proven relatively successful in promoting the 
"leap forward" in agriculture could be applied to the infini- 
tely more complex process of industrialization, especially the 
reliance upon labor-intensive "native" technology performed 
by the "greatest labor army in the world." The decision to 
rely on "native" technology, apparently originating in March 
at the Chengtu party conference, was firmly incorporated into 
China's new approach to industrialization in a key article by 
Po I-po appearing in the 1 July issue of Red Flag . Taken in 
conjunction with Chen Po-ta 9 s concurrent Red Flag article in- 
troducing the people's commune, Po's discussion clearly implied 
that the commune had been selected as the instrument for mobiliz- 
ing China's revolutionary peasants in a program of industrial 
development conducted at a "really astonishing rate." The simul- 
taneous launching of the commune movement on a nation-wide 
scale and the immediate implementation of an important feature 
of the commune — "getting organized along military lines" — were 
indispensable to the mass iron and steel drive initiated at 
the Peitaiho party conference in August. 

Three facts about the original conception of the mass 
iron and steel movement deserve special emphasis. The first 
was the opposition from the outset of the technicians who 
objected to "native" installations on the grounds that they 
were "too backward" and "wasteful." The second was the total 
commitment of the Chinese Communist leadership to fulfillment 
of the "leap forward" goal of doubling steel production in 
1958, a commitment which goes far to explain the excesses of 
the program in the latter months of the year. The third is 
that the mass campaign was originally intended to apply almost 
exclusively to the production of "native" pig iron, on the as- 
sumption that the product of these primitive installations 
could then be refined in modern steel furnaces. 
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The final function of the commune conceived primarily as 
an economic organization was to accelerate the mechanization 
and electrification of agriculture. As was the case with the 
mass line of industrial development, the program of technical 
revolution in agriculture announced by the Chinese Communists 
in 1958 was characterized by shifting content and destined 
for ignominious failure* Following short-lived experiments 
with locally produced baby tractors and the "native" production 
of ball bearings, the Chinese Communists claimed in September 
to have discovered in the towing-cable machine "a short-cut 
to agricultural mechanization and electrification under the 
concrete conditions of our country." 

Following the appearance of the commune and the claimed 
discovery of a series of short-cuts to agricultural abundance, 
industrialization and the mechanization 61 agriculture, Chinese 
Communist estimates of current and future rates of growth jumped 
- sharply. At the same time, the ^short-cut" strategy clearly 
implied a reduction of the standards for measuring the achieve- 
ment of socialism in China. As a result of these developments, 
it appeared that Communist China's leaders now intended to 
complete the transition to socialism within three, or at the 
most, five years. Thus the period of time necessary to complete 
the historical stage of the transition to socialism had been 
telescoped from the January 1958 estimate of 10 to 15 years 
to an autumn 1958 estimate of a maximum of 5 years, with 1962 
to mark the completion of one stage and at the same time the 
formal inauguration of a new higher stage — the transition to 
Communism. 

According to the August commune resolution, the people's 
commune was "the best form of organization" for attaining not 
only socialism but also Communism, the achievement of which 
in China was "no longer a remote future event." This telescoping 
of the revolutionary process, the conscious blurring of the 
stages of socialism and Communism, was justified by a theoreti- 
cal innovation advanced by Chairman Mao — his ingenious, if 
heretical, version of the Marxist-Leninist theory of "uninter- 
rupted revolution." 

Mao's concept of "uninterrupted revolution" and its off- 
spring, the commune, deviated sharply from Soviet experience 
in the socialist transformation of agriculture. The Soviet 
model, which Khrushchev and other Russian spokesmen refer to 
as "Lenin's cooperative plan", calls for collectivization 
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(advances in production relations) to take place together with 
industrialization and mechanization (advances in t he productive 
forces). What might be referred to as Mao's plan of agricul- 
tural organization, revealed as early as 1955 in his frenetic 
speed-up of agricultural collectivization and reaching a climax 
with the formation of communes in 1958, is the undertaking to 
establish progressively higher levels of collective production 
relations in advance of industrialization and mechanization. 
The premise had been and remains that regimented manpower can 
be substituted for tractors and other agricultural machinery 
in a program of rapid agricultural development leading to the 
early achievement of a modern industrial economy. 

Many of the commune features identified as f, the first 
shoots of Communism 11 were pragmatically conceived as a means 
of promoting and sustaining this leap to modernization. As 
the first step in a total mobilization program, the commune 
assumed ownership over all means of production in the country- 
side. The second step was the extension of more rigid and 
effective controls over peasant consumption by means of the 
"free supply" system of distribution and the commune mess-hall. 
The corollary of minimizing consumption was maximizing savings 
and investment and it was here that the commune was expected 
to perform one of its most important functions as a mechanism 
for converting a sizable agricultural surplus into investment 
for industry. In the Chinese view, the commune would make it 
possible to telescope the painful process of "primitive ac- 
cumulation" experienced by any agrarian society bent on indus- 
trialization. 

The third and by far the most important resource in the 
total mobilization program was human labor power exploited to 
a degree never before attempted in history. Drawing their in- 
spiration for the peasant "labor army" concept directly from 
the Communist Manifesto , the Chinese Communists considered the 
militarization of production a necessary expedient for China 
to break through the barriers of poverty and ignorance to 
achieve industrialization. 

The "first shoots of Communism" displayed by the commune 
would also permit "exploring the practical road of transition 
to Communism." The most famous of these rudiments of Communism 
was the commune system of distribution incorporating elements 
of "free supply" (distribution "according to need", a basic 
criterion of Communism) and of wages (distribution "according 
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to a basic criterion of socialism)* Endorsed by Chair- 

man Mao and Liu Shao-chi in mid -September, this equalitarian 
system of distribution revealed a basic premise of the commune 
experiment — that psychological and moral incentives could be 
substituted^ for material incentives as the major stimulus for 
production. The Chinese Communists originally intended to estab- 
lish this distribution system universally throughout the coun- 
try, including the armed forces, party and government cadres 
and the urban protetariat. Since the goal was "to enable China's 
600 million people to eat and dress without having to pay", 
this meant that the remaining portion of wages paid "according 
to work" would then be reduced to little more than pocket money. 

The commune was originally conceived as a more efficient 
mechanism- not only for organizing production but also for or- 
ganizing a collective way of life— the second "shoot of Com- 
munism" embodied in the commune mess-halls, nurseries, kinder- 
gartens and rural "housing estates." These radical institu- 
tions were first of all justified on the grounds of economic 
necessity, as a means of securing badly needed labor power to 
undertake the manifold tasks of the "great leap forward" pro- 
gram in the countryside. The literature of the period suggests, 
however, that ideological and political motives were equally 
prominent in the considerations prompting the establishment 
of these communal services. 

The commune displayed still another "shoot of Communism" 
in that it was expected to achieve "all-people ownership" at 
an early date and thus facilitate the transition to Communism. 
As defined by the Chinese Communists, "all people ownership" 
was nothing more nor less than state ownership of all the means 
of production, including land, capital goods and, in a sense, 
the labor expended in production as well. It was to be the 
organizational device par excellence for extending state con- 
trol over all available resources, material and human, in the 
countryside. 

A fourth "Communist shoot" was the integration of the 
township government with the commune to facilitate entry into 
the Communist era when "the state* ..will play no role internally." 
A more practical result of the merger was to strengthen the 
coerdive power of the commune through the agency of its newly 
formed militia. The central mission of the militia was to 
serve as a labor organization, providing the institutional 
framework for the miltiarization of production. In descending 
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order of importance, the militia was also expected to enforce 
commune policy against recalcitrant elements in the countryside 
and to serve as a supplementary reserve force for the profession- 
al army in time of war. The military significance of the commune 
militia was more symbolic than real. 

As the final "shoot of Communism", the commune showed the 
way to "eliminating the difference between town and country, 
between worker and peasant and between mental and manual labor." 
These all-embracing and romantic goals were to be realized by 
implementing two measures taken directly from the Communist 
Manifesto, the combination of agriculture with industry and 
the combination of education with material production. The 
second measure, accompanied by the paradoxical claim that 
physical labor for all signified progress towards Communism, 
applied to all segments of the population, including workers 
and peasants, Intellectuals and government and party func- 
tionaries. 

By means of these "shoots of Communism", the Chinese Com- 
munists claimed to have discovered a special road enabling 
China to realize Communism "in the not distant future." Specific 
discussions of the length of time necessary to complete this 
short-cut to Communism, however, were few and far between. 
Provincial secretary Wu Chih-pu provided the only estimate 
in absolute terms of the number of years necessary to achieve 
the required level of material abundance — "another six or seven 
years." Party propagandist Lu Ting-i indicated that fulfill- 
ment of the political prerequisite (the fostering of a "new 
Communist man") would require "a long period of time." 

An essential step in the accelerated advance to Commynism 
was the early establishment of communes in China's urban areas. 
Although the initial party resolution in August was concerned 
exclusively with rural communes, the Chinese Communists en- 
visioned the communal organization from the outset as having 
generally applicability throughout all of Chinese society. 
The drive to organize communes in the pioneer province of Honan 
in August 1958 encompassed both urban and rural areas. During 
the month of September, Chairman Mao, Liu Shao-chi and Teng 
Hsiao-ping all advocated the formation of urban communes and 
a People's Daily editorial in late October called for establish- 
ing people's communes in "all cities, factories and mines." 
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The number, variety and scope of problems encountered in 
the initial experiments precipitated an abrupt reversal of 
policy on urban communes. Among the more important problems 
were the question of type and size; the widely-scattered housing 
of urban workers; the lack of productive resources; and the 
prevalence of "bourgeois ideology." Since almost none of the 
practical reasons advanced to support the rural commune applied 
in urban areas, it appeared that ideological considerations 
were a prime factor in Communist China's urban commune program 
in the fall of 1958. 

The conflict in the fall of 1958 between the commune 
in theory and the commune in practice, between ideology and 
reality, was a traumatic experience from which the Chinese 
Communist- Party has yet to recover. Responding to the pressure 
of events and to the rising tide of both Soviet and domestic 
criticism, the Chinese Communist leadership in a series of 
-urgent conferences extending through November and early December 
decided upon a major overhaul of its commune program as embodied 
in the December commune resolution. At the same time, it 
decided to undertake a less obvious, less abrupt but equally 
major overhaul of its "great leap forward program." 

The acid test for Communist China's claim to have discovered 
a short-cut to industrialization was the mass iron and steel cam- 
paign initiated by the Peitaiho conference in late August and 
conducted under the personal leadership of Chairman Mao. The 
consequences of a basic fallacy of this campaign, that "native" 
iron fed to modern furnaces could produce a standard grade 
of steel, precipitated a crisis of major proportions in China's 
industrialization program just prior to the December plenum of 
the central committee. In retrospect, it appears that the 
Chinese Communists decided at this time to cut their losses 
and in effect terminate their ill-fated experiment with 
"native" production of iron and steel. 

The occasion for this basic reversal of policy was a 
national conference of party industrial secretaries held in 
Peking through a six week period from 4 October to 14 November. 
Convened "to summarize" the experience gained in the mass in- 
dustrialization movement, the conference announced that the 
mass iron and steel campaign had entered a new stage — that of 
"reorganization, consolidation and elevation." This would per- 
mit solution of the two most pressing problems on the iron 
and steel front, the need to raise quality of output and the 
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need to reallocate labor power to agriculture and other 
branches of Industry. Concluding with a call for "unified 
planning" and for "treating the whole country like a chess 
board," the conference signaled the approaching end of the 
extreme decentralization of controls whifch had characterized 
the "great leap forward" program of industrial development up 
to that time. The three premises of the short-cut to indus- 
trialization — rapid decentralization, displacement of the 
technicians and reliance on "native" technology — were revealed 
as faulty and as having produced serious waste and serious dis- 
proportion in the national economy. 

A series of emergency directives and People 's Daily edi- 
torials during October and November testified to the mounting 
crisis in agriculture, occasioned largely by the diversion of 
40 percent of the peasant labor force to the mass iron and 
steel campaign . The belated decision in early November to 
rectify this error and at the same time to "let the peasants 
rest" was another indication of the need to slacken the pace 
and regroup forces in the countryside. By December the standard 
explanations for the shortfall in state procurement and the 
urban food shortage no longer carried conviction and it was 
necessary to concede "exaggeration, lies and [falsification" 
in the reporting of agriucltural production. 

The near collapse of China's tool reform and farm mech- 
anization program was also evident by early November. A 4 
November People's Daily editorial admitted that "the tool 
reform movement in not a few areas has almost come to a halt" 
and an accompanying chart demonstrated that less than 30 per- 
cent of the annual plan for production of ball bearings and 
towing cable machines had been fulfilled. Following these 
admissions, the claim to have discovered a "short-cut" to 
agricultural mechanization was abruptly withdrawn. 

It was in the commune program proper, however, that the 
magnitude of the Chinese retreat in December 1958 was most 
clearly revealed. Responding to both Soviet and domestic 
pressures, the Chinese Communists were compelled to undertake 
a complete overhaul of their commune experiment. 

The retreat was most evident with respect to the original 
commune system of distribution featuring the "free supply" of 
commodities allegedly distributed "according to need. " By 
November this system had been subjected to wide-spread attack, 
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not only by rich and upper-middle peasants but also by poor 
peasants and rural cadres who doubted whether " Communism can 
fully arouse the labor ardor of the masses.** When trial sur- 
veys revealed that commune grain consumption exceeded state 
norms by as_much as 20 percent, even the claim that the new 
distribution system would curtail rural consumption had been 
discredited . 

The reaction of the Chinese Communist leadership to these 
developments was commendably prompt. The December resolution 
stressed that wages paid "according to work" must "take first 
place. ..in order to encourage the working enthusiasm of com- 
mune members. M Articles appearing in the December People's 
Daily revealed that even basic foodstuffs, previously covered 
by "free supply", were now to be distributed largely on the 
basis of work performance. 

Underlining the almost total collapse of the original com- 
mune distribution system was the fact that the commune- was 
unable to provide even the more modest "socialist" portion 
of the income due its members — the payment of fixed wages. 
Communist China's distribution system in the spring of 1959 
would be in fact, if not in name, little different from that 
which had existed in the pre-commune agricultural cooperative. 
The buds of the Communist system of distribution "according 
to need" appeared dormant if not dead. 

Still another of the "shoots of Communism" to be drastical- 
ly modified at Wuhan was the system of collective livelihood 
embodied in the communal mess-halls, nurseries, kindergartens 
and "housing estates." Responding this time to domestic pres- 
sures in the form of peasant opposition to these radical insti- 
tutions, the December resolution conceded the principle of 
voluntary participation in these communal services and reaffirmed 
the integrity of the individual family (including the young 
and the aged). The announcement soon thereafter of the restora- 
tion (in effect) of the peasants 1 "private plots" was still 
another admission that the commune had failed in its responsi- 
bility "as organizer of the livelihood of the masses." 

The December resolution also revealed that the commune 
administrative structure was in need of a thorough overhaul 
in which the lower-level production brigade would play a more 
important role. The decision to enhance the status of the 
production brigade was an implicit admission that the "vastness" 
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of the commune organization had produced not more but less 
efficiency. The process of decentralization, which was to 
snowball in the spring and summer of 1959 until the commune 
administrative committee had been stripped of nearly all 
authority, was already underway. 

The rising tide of domestic criticism constituted an im- 
portant factor in the Chinese Communist decision at Wuhan to 
undertake basic modifications of the original commune program. 
Representing a broad groundswell of popular discontent, this 
opposition appeared in the form of increasingly vocal criticism 
from within the government, the party and the military. 

A graphic illustration of cadre disaffection was the re- 
luctance of basic-level government workers to join the commune. 
Cadre dissatisfaction was also manifested in criticism of the 
commune system of distribution, expressed in the political 
heresies of "individualism" (calculating "personal gains and 
losses") and of "parochialism" (placing the interests of one's 
own commune ahead of the interests of the state). Still another 
indication of mounting unrest in the countryside was the caveat 
in the December resolution against "command ism" (a euphemism 
for the exercise of coercion and force). The accompanying 
charge that "some cadres are beginning to get dizzy with suc- 
cess" demonstrated the occupational hazard of the cadre as a 
scapegoat for mistakes of the party leadership. 

The evidence of opposition to the communes within the 
ranks of the military is of special interest in the light of 
subsequent developments. It is a striking paradox that the 
attempt to reintroduce the supply system (the Chinese Communists 
frequently cited the supply system oi "military Communism" in 
force during their revolutionary war period as a precedent for 
the commune distribution system) into the armed forces in the 
fall of 1958 apparently aroused considerable dissension. 
A People's Liberation Army directive in early November to 
launch a mass socialist-Communist indoctrination campaign 
among the armed forces stressed the need "to make all command- 
ing personnel in the army progressive elements in the commune 
movement and the march to Communism." Whether they were person- 
ally involved in opposition to party policies or not, the 
subsequent removal of Minister of Defense Peng Te-huai and his 
chief of staff in the fall of 1959 would suggest at a minimum 
their inability to exact unwavering allegiance to party programs 
by "commanding personnel" under their jurisdiction. 
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The appearance of Communist China's commune program in 
the fall of 1958 introduced a basic source of discord into 
Sino-Soviet relations which persists to the present day. Con- 
ceived as the- instrument for achieving rapid economic and social 
development leading to the early advent of the Communist 
society, the commune epitomized a distinctive Chinese road to 
socialism and - Communism which diverged sharply from Soviet 
precedent and experience. 

The main outlines of the Chinese ideological initiative 
were present in the very first extended discussion of the 
commune to appear in a Chinese Communist publication — Chen 
Po-ta's article in the 16 July issue of Red flag entitled 
"Under the "Banner of Chairman Mao." It was here that Mao 
Tse-tung was credited with discovering a special road enabling 
China to accelerate socialist construction and to realize Com- 
munism "in the not distant future." Moreover, he had done this 
in accordance with Lenin's injunction to the countries of the 
East to "creatively develop" Marxist theory "in the light of 
special conditions unknown to the European countries. . .realiz- 
ing that the peasants are the principal masses." The implica- 
tion was strong that Mao had solved the special problems of 
socialist and Communist construction, not only for China but 
for other Asian countries as well. 

In the Chinese view, a program calling for total mobiliza- 
tion of all available resources was necessary in order to 
break through the barriers to industrialization and moderniza- 
tion faced by the underdeveloped countries of Asia. Utilizing 
the various economic functions of the commune, the Chinese 
Communists claimed that their "great leap forward" program of 
economic development provided a short-cut to the ultimate goals 
of agricultural abundance, industrialization and the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. The various ddeological functions of the 
commune were to play an equally indispensable role in China's 
leap to modernization. The very term "commune" connoted an 
advanced status on the road to Communism, and thus provided 
an ideological and political incentive for "bitter struggle" 
on the production front. What is more, the Chinese Communist 
version of accelerated economic and social development leading 
to the early achievement of Communism appeared to encompass 
the entire Bloc. Thus the ideological pretension that Com- 
munist China was leading the Bloc in an accelerated march to 
Communism and the theoretical rationale for the commune as a 
"creative development" of Marxism-Leninism posed a fundamental 
challenge which the Soviets could ill-afford to ignore. 
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The economic and ideological pretensions initially ad- 
vanced for the commune aroused great interest and a surprisingly 
favorable response in a number of the satellite countries of 
Eastern Europe. The speeches of delegates attending a 30 
September rally in Peiping inaugurating new friendship associa- 
tions between China and all the nations of Eastern Europe (in 
itself an indication of mounting Chinese influence in the area) 
were replete with laudatory references to Chinese innovations* 
Of particular interest were the high-level endorsements of 
the commune program by First Secretary Novotny of Czechoslovakia 
and by Premier Grotewohl of East Germany. 

The influence of Communist China's distinctive programs 
in Eastern Europe was most pronounced, however, in Bulgaria 
where the leadership faced a series of problems similarTo 
those which had precipitated the "leap forward" and commune 
programs in China. A number of the radical measures introduced 
in Bulgaria's economic planning and organization in the late 
fall and winter of 1958 were apparently inspired by Chinese 
precedents. These included adoption of the Chinese slogan of 
a "great leap forward" in economic development; the introduction 
of mass movements in agricultural construction featuring 
"voluntary" (i.e. unpaid) labor and fixed periods of physical 
labor for party and government officials; reliance on political 
and ideological incentives for labor; and the formation of 
tremendously enlarged agricultural organizations in the country- 
side akin in some respects to the Chinese commune. 

In view of the Chinese Communist contention that Mao Tse- 
tung had discovered for the countries of the East a special 
road leading to socialism and Communism, the response of the 
Asian satellite nations to Communist China's unorthodox pro- 
grams is of particular interest. In brief, the record reveals 
that Mongolia displayed interest, that North Vietnam quickly 
adopted a number of Chinese innovations and that North Korea 
emulated the Chinese Communist example so closely as to suggest 
a temporary shift in allegiance from Moscow to Peiping. 

Continuing its traditionally close relationship with 
Peiping, the Vietnamese leadership endorsed the Chinese claim 
to have devised a special road to socialism peculiar to Asian 
countries. What is more, there were indications that the 
Vietnamese looked favorably upon the commune as a logical next 
step once their country had achieved a higher level of "socialist" 
development. A subsequent May 1959 report on future plans for 
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establishing "large cooperatives" would reveal a basic identity 
between these comprehensive organizations and Mao f s concept 
of the commune. 

One of the most remarkable developments in Bloc politics 
in 1958 was the sudden deviation of North Korea from its tradi- 
tional role cf a Soviet satellite to embrace a whole series 
of Chinese Communist policies and programs, even to the point 
of flirting with the heretical commune organization. As reveal- 
ed in a key report by Kim II -sung, North Korea's ambitious 
"flying horse" program of economic development and the simul- 
taneous amalgamation of agricultural cooperatives into units 
of township size were heavily influenced by Chinese Communist 
policy pronouncements emanating from the Peitaiho conference 
of late August. 

The substance of North Korea's accelerated program of 
economic development bore a striking resemblance to the "leap 
forward" in Communist China, including the goals of rapidly 
achieving agricultural abundance, industrialization and the 
mechanization of agriculture. But even more suggestive of Chi- 
nese influence was the fact that North Korea was incorporating 
certain salient features of Communist China's commune program 
into its own reorganization of rural society. 

First was the conscious telescoping of the revolutionary 
process under the guise of the heretical Chinese concept of 
"uninterrupted revolution," holding forth as the reward for 
present "bitter struggle" the realization of Communism "in the 
not distant future." In discussing this process, Kim endorsed 
the principle of "all-people ownership" (a basic characteristic 
of China's commune program) not only as a forward step to Com- 
munism but also as a matter of immediate, practical concern in 
North Korea's rural transformation program. Even more striking 
was Kim's revelation that the Pyongyang regime was considering 
introducing the controversial commune system of distribution 
featuring the "free supply" of commodities determined "accord- 
ing to need." Indeed there is reason to believe that this 
system was introduced on an experimental basis in a select 
number of cooperatives in October 1958. Although the North 
Koreans abruptly changed course in the winter of 1958-1959 
once Soviet disapproval of these unorthodox programs had become 
apparent, the events of the preceding year had demonstrated 
a marked receptivity to Chinese Communist innovations in theory 
and practice which may well reappear at some future date. 
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The Soviet response to the Chinese ideological initiative, 
at first cautious and then increasingly outspoken, revealed 
a thorough appreciation of the fundamental nature of Peiping's 
challenge. Responding to b oth the id eological ^nd -ec onomi c 
pretensions of the unorthodox Chinese programs, the Soviet 
leadership displayed a firm resolve to maintain its traditional 
role as theleader and arbTter of doctrine within the Bloc. 
Although constrained by the demands of "proletarian internation- 
alism" to avoid direct public criticism and ridicule, Russian 
spokesmen throughout the fall and winter of 1958 leveled a 
series of oblique criticisms which were clearly intended to 
deflate Communist China's ideological pretensions, discount 
its economic claims and reassert forcefully Soviet primacy 
in charting a "common road" leading to socialism and Communism 
for all countries of the Bloc. 

The "Soviet counterof f ensive began in earnest in November 
with the return of Ambassador YUdin to Feiping and wTth the 
publication of the Theses oj^KiirusKchev 's impending report 
'to the Twenty- firs t Party; Congress. The identity of themes 
in Yudin's pubric speeches, in the Draft Theses and in Khru- 
shchev's congress report as finally delivered suggest that 
Soviet policy toward the communes had already matured in early 
November and that the Soviet Ambassador had Been directed to 
convey these views directly to_t he Chin ese leader ship. The 
contents of these documents, moreover, reveal that the Soviets 
rejected almost in ^totol the basic premises of Communist China' ^ 
commune program. 

First the Russian leadership denied the Chinese claim to 
have discovered in the commune a short-cut to industrializa- 
tion and economic modernization of special relevance to the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia. This was accomplished in 
three ways: by vigorously affirming the f general laws" of 
Marxism-Leninism which apply to all Bloc countries; by assert- 
ing the validity of the Soviet model, as the embodiment of these 
laws, for both Europe and Asia ; and by 'sharply-* criticizing 
basic elements ol the commune conceived as an instrument of 
rapid economic development. 

The Russian leadership reserved its harshest criticism for 
two features of the commune programs upon which the Chinese had 
pinned their hopes for rapid economic growth. The Chinese 
attempt to substitute ideological and political incentives for 
material reward as the major stimulus for production *nd to 
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introduce distribution "according to need' 9 despite low levels 
of production came under a withering attack. In both public 
speeches and private conversations, Khrushchev revealed his 
deep-seated opposition — in terms of both theory and practice — 
to the commune distribution system which only three months 
earlier the Chinese Communist leadership had hailed as "an 
event of world significance." The second economic function^ of 
the commune to draw Khrushchev f s fire was the assumption of 
control over all means of production as a step towards the f inal- 
goal of state ownership within three to six years. 

The next step in the Soviet counterof fensive was to de- 
flate the Chinese pretension to be leading the Bloc in an 
accelerated march to Communism. This was accomplished first 
Of all by pre-empting the Chinese ideological initiative with 
the announcement of Russia* s own accelerated program of Com- 
munist construction and then' 6y ~ar pulnl- Uy^ pu lul re f utation 
of the Chinese doctri nal position. In the process, it was made 
quite clear that the Soviet Union would determine the pace and 
order of Bloc progress to Communism and that Khrushchev not 
Mao would solve the "problems of Marxist-Leninist theory con- 
nected with the transition from socialism to Communism." 

In outlining the tasks faced by the Soviet Union in their 
new stage of "extensive building of Communism," * Khrushchev 
placed "prime emphasis" on creating a highly developed "material 
and technical base." The Soviet leader than proceeded to refute 
the Chinese contention that high-developed production relations 
also constituted a significant step to Communism. Well aware 
that the very term "commune" connoted an imminent Communist 
society, the Russiam leader studiously avoided the term in his 
congress speech, a "non-recognition" policy which persists 
to this day. Khrushchev then disparaged, the significance of 
China's public mess-halls, kindergartens and nurseries by 
pointing out that these "first shoots of Communism" had appeared 
in the early days of Soviet rule and by implying that China's 
"free supply" system signified not an advanced bpt a backward 
status of economic and social development. Even the one 
ideological pronouncement of Khrushchev's that was apparently 
intended as a concession to the Chinese — that all socialist 
countries would "enter the higher phase of Communist society 
more or less simultaneously" — had the effect of relegating 
Communist China to an inferior status on a par with other 
satellite nations. 
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Before deciding to retreat, the Chinese Communists issued 
several policy statements in early November which together con- 
stituted a rejoinder to the Soviet indictment of their commune 
program. By far the most important of these was a Red Flag 
editorial devoted to a discussion oT the" 'Moscow Declaration of 
Communist and Workers parties adopted in November 1957 • In a 
last-ditch stand in defense of the commune, the Chinese cited 
this document as a charter authorizing their special road to 
socialism and Communism. 

Stressing those passages which criticized "dogmatism" and 
called for the "creative development" of Marxist-Leninist theory, 

^ the editorial implicitly warned the Soviet leadership against 
"making big mistakes politically" and branded as "conservatives" 
those who "do not dare to think of taking gradual steps toward 
the more advanced Communist society." In view of the content, 
the didactic tone and the unusual device of printing key pas- 

* sages in heavy black type, it is reasonable to conclude that 
this editorial was intended not only as a spirited defense of 
Communist China's commune program but also as a pointed 
criticism of the ideological failings of Soviet leadership. 

The speeches and articles of Chinese leaders during the 
October Revolution anniversary did little more than paraphrase 
the Red Flag editorial. Most striking was an article by Soong 
Ching^Ting, President of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, 
which asserted that "the Soviet Union and China. ..are overtaking 
and surpassing the most advanced capitalist countries in 
variety, quantity and quality of output" and that "already 
the first buds of Communist society are beginning to emerge 
in the Soviet Union and China." Within a fortnight after this 
idyllic conception ctf Communist China marching harid and hand 
with the Soviet Union to material abundance and Communism, the 
Chinese would suddenly sound the signal for retreat. 

The signal for retreat on both the economic and ideologi- 
cal fronts was sounded by Chu Teh on 21 November in an address 
to ai national conference of youth activists. Stressing that 
he appeared as a representative of the central committee, Chu 
revealed the two major pollfty shifts which would be formally 
adopted by the impeflding Wuhan party conference — the decision 
to abandon the claim of advanced status on the road to social iasm 
and Communism; and the decision to undertake an agonizing re- 
appraisal of the "great leap forward" program of economic 
development. 
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There is abundant evidence to support the conclusion that 
the Chinese Communist leadership decided at Wuhan to undertake 
a fliajor overhaul of its "leap forward" program* The cumulative 
effects of failure in the mass iron and steal campaign, of 
grave inbalance in the national economy, of serious trouble 
in agriculture arid of the near collapse of the tool reform 
and farm mechanization programs dictated a forced retreat on 
the economic front* Although political considerations would 
perpetuate hopelessly unrealistic "leap forward" goals until 
well into 1959, the December commune resolution revealed that 
the era of extreme economic pretensions was at an end. In 
place of. former claims to have discovered a "short-cut" to 
agricultural abundance, industrialization and agricultural 
mechanization and the resulting achievement of socialism within 
three to five years, the resolution contained the following 
sober appraisal of China's future economic development — "the 
building of a socialist country with a highly developed modern 
industry, agriculture, science and culture. . .will take 15, 20 
or more years to complete, counting from now." 

It was in the commune program proper, however, that the 
magnitude of the Chinese Communist retreat was most clearly 
revealed. What made the retreat more galling and humiliating 
was the fact that it appeared to result largely from Soviet 
pressure . 

Soviet intervention was almost certainly responsible for 
the decision to abandon the extreme ideological pretensions 
originally advanced for the commune, particularly the claim 
that this radical social organization provided a short-cut to 
an imminent ; Communist society. This retreat was accomplished 
first of all by negating Mao's thesis of "uninterrupted revo- 
lution" with its antithesis — "the Marxist-Leninist theory of 
the development of revolution of stages" — and by conceding that 
"these stages of Socialism and Communism, different in quality, 
shottldnnot be confused." 

The second step in the Chinese retreat on the ideological 
front was to acknowledge the Soviet position that highly developed 
productive forces (material abundance in industry and agri- 
culture) were indispensable for the advance to Communism. 
Once this was conceded, the Chinese Communists could no c longer 
maintain that highly developed production relations (i.e. the 
commune) in themselves signified an important step to Communism. 
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The retreat was most evident with respect to the original com- 
mune system of distribution featuring the "free supply" of 
commodities allegedly distributed "according to need." Origin- 
ally hailed as a manifestation of "the economic system of Com- 
munism", the Chinese Communists now emphasized that the commune 
distribution system was "actually a form of socialist distri- 
bution." - 

The Chinese Communists also abandoned their original plan 
to move rapidly toward "all people ownership 1 * (i.e. state owner- 
ship) of the means of production in the countryside. Whereas 
the initial August resolution had envisaged this process as 
requiring only three to six years, it was now admitted that 
the transition from collective ownership to "all people owner- 
ship" would-be realized "only after a considerable time." The 
last of the "shoots of Communism" to be drastically modified 
at Wuhanr. was the system of collective livelihood embodied in 
the communal mess-halls, nurseries, kindergartens and "housing 
estates." Responding to domestic pressures, the December reso- 
lution conceded the principle of voluntary participation in 
these communal serviced and reaffirmed the integrity of the 
individual family. 

Thus, one by one, the major economic and doctrinal pre- 
tensions advanced for the commune program had been stripped 
away. It was still necessary, however, to retract the most 
inflammatory ingredient in the original Chinese ideological 
challenge — that the commune; and related programs were applic- 
able to other Bloc countries, with special relevance to the 
Asian satellites and, by extension, to all underdeveloped areas 
of the world. This was accomplished in the December resolution 
by depicting the commune as a distinctively Chinese institution 
and by carefully restricting its application to China in dis- 
cussing the future transition to Communism. 

The historic Wuhan plenary session of the Central Commit- 
tee decided not only to initiate a general retreat in both 
the "leap forward" and commune programs but also "to approve 
the proposal of Comrade Mao not to stand as candidate for 
Chairman of the People's Republic of China for the next term 
of office." In view of Mao's leading role in the formulation 
of these radical programs, it is hardly conceivable that this 
decision to resign was unrelated to the sorry performance of 
the commune in practice. At the same time, the record does 
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not support the conclusion of some Western observers that Mao 
relinquished Ms position as government leader under compul- 
sion . 

Piping's apologists were faced with a formidable task 
in attempting to dissociate Mao from the extremism of the 
original commune program. One tactic employed in the December 
resolution was to revive a tried and tested prescription 
advanced by Chairman Mao on previous occasions to justify 
policy reversals — "the principle of despising difficulties 
strategically and of treating them with respect tactically." 
Host noticeable, however, was the attempt to demonstrate that 
Mao all along had charted the correct course despite the op- 
position of "rightist conservatives" on the one hand and "left- 
ist adventurists" on the other. In order to support this 
position, it was necessary to resort to outright falsification 
of the record. It was precisely Chairman Mao and the group of 
his principal lieutenants (Liu Shao-chi, Teng Hsiao-ping, Tan 
Chen-lin and others) Identified in previous ESAU and POLO papers 
as "party machine" figures who had assumed personal leadership 
of the commune movement throughout 1958 in a program purporting 
to lead to an imminent Communist society in China. 

It would require nearly a year of arduous toil before 
the more flagrant errors of the commune and "leap forward" pro- 
grams could be corrected and the political errors of "right 
opportunists" overcome. At that time, the bitterness and 
frustration of continuing Soviet opposition to these programs 
would erupt in an acrimonious debate with Moscow over fundamental 
tenets of Marxism-Leninism, a debate in which Mao Tse-tung would 
once more be presented as "the most outstanding contemporary 
revolutionist, statesman. and theoretician of Marxism-Leninism." 
And with the drive to organize urban communes in the spring 
5f I960, it appeared that the Chinese Communists were determined 
once again to advance, although at a somewhat slower pace, to- 
ward a number of the original goals of the commune program. 
Soviet intransigence and Communist China's new assertiveness 
would demonstrate at that time how little progress had been 
achieved <} tiring the preceding 18 months in resolving the 
basic policy and ideological conflicts introduced into Sino- 
Soviet relations by China's communes. 
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Introduction 



This paper deals with perhaps the most important period 
in the development of the Chinese Communist regime since its 
inception — the period encompassing the two commune resolu- 
tions of the Chinese Communist party in August and December 
of 1958. In this short span of recent Chinese Communist 
history may be found both the denouement of a series of 
policies evolved during the preceding year and the prologue 
to a series of events extending down to the present. For 
this reason it has been necessary to adopt a flexible ap- 
proach to the chronological development of this paper, re- 
ferring back in time to account for antecedents and moving 
ahead to anticipate subsequent developments. 

The difficulties in undertaking a review of this period 
are many and formidable. The kaleidoscopic pattern of events 
distracts and distorts the vision of the observer. Policy 
discussion is couched in heavily labored expositionsooff 
dialectical materialism and infused with radical, romantic, 
even Utopian concepts extracted from the early writings of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. The usual checks provided by 
statistical and planning data become progressively less use* 
ful as these functions are subordinated to political and 
ideological ends. The growing disparity between expectations 
and reality and the mounting evidence of popular opposition 
to party programs lead progressively to improvisation, to 
intraparty dissension, to sharp reversals of policy, and 
finally to a concerted effort by the party leadership to 
rewrite the history of the period. 

Despite or perhaps because of these difficulties, 
intensive study of this eventful period is both revealing 
and rewarding. With the aid of hindsight it is possible 
to gain a clearer picture of the antecedents leading up to 
the climactic decisions of the fall of 1958 and to compre- 
hend more fully the significance of these decisions for the 
whole range of critical policy issues confronting the Chinese 
Communist leadership today. These issues, which this paper 
seeks to illuminate, are the forced-draft development pro- 
gram embodied in the general line of socialist construction, 
the "leap forward" and the commune; the intraparty struggle 
manifested in the current campaign against "rightist op- 
portunism"; and the conflict of policy and interest between 
China and the Soviet Union expressed in periodic acrimonious 
exchanges between these two leading powers of the Communist 
bloc. 
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As a guide to the reader, it should be noted at the 
outset that there is a unifying concept underlying the com- 
plex of radical programs initiated in 1958 by the Chinese 
Communists. This concept is personified by Mao Tse-tung 
and is embodied in that collection of formal writings and 
public statements (increasingly prolific in 1958) which 
constitute ,f the ideology of Mao Tse-tung." The thesis 
advanced in an earlier chapter of this study is strengthened 
by the findings of this paper: that Mao was in fact the 
originator of and driving force behind China 9 s distinctive 
program of economic and social development manifested in 
the "leap forward" and the commune. There is an internal 
consistency and logical coherence underlying these policies, 
all designed to accomplish the superhuman feat of rapid 
modernization and industrialization in the conditions of 
overpopulation and land scarcity ■ peculiar to a backward 
Asian economy. 

To anticipate the conclusions of this paper, this 
program would founder because it was based on three faulty 
premises. First was the assumption that Mao Tse-tung had 
in fact devised a method of "high-speed advance in agri- 
culture" expressed first in the eight-point agricultural 
charter and subsequently in the ill-fated "three-thirds 
system" of land cultivation. The second was the equally 
ill-founded assumption that the Chinese Communists had 
discovered a short cut to industrialization and agricul- 
tural mechanization through the instrumentality of "native" 
Industrial technology and primitive industrial installa- 
tions (exemplified by the backyard iron and steel furnaces). 
The final assumption, entailing perhaps the most disastrous 
consequences , was the romantic and idealized conception 
of the masses (particularly the peasants) as possessing a 
highly developed moral and spiritual sense and a revolu- 
tionary elan which would lead them to embrace the radical 
features of the commune. 

If one were to single out the dominant characteristic 
of China's trilogy of domestic programs in 1958, it would 
be an obsession with speed. This was demonstrated as 
early as May by Liu Shao-chi in his key party congress re- 
port, when he asserted that "speed of construction is the 
most important question confronting us since the victory 
of the socialist revolution." And if one were to single 
out k quotation which best epitomizes the hectic events 
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of that year, it would be the following statement (appearing 
in the 11 June 1958 issue of People y s Daily ) ascribed to 
Chairman Mao: 

At a Supreme State Conference in February this 
year, Chairman Mao mentioned a criticism made by a 
friend against the Communist party, saying that the 
Communist party "loves grandeur and achievement, 
wants quick results and profit, belittles the past, 
and believes blindly in the future/' Chairman Mao . 
replying to the criticism, said the Communist party 
was just like that, that it loved the grandeur of 
socialism, wanted quick results in socialism. biP 
Tit tied the past, and believed blindly in the future , 
(Underlining supplied) 

In a sense, the organization of this paper reflects the 
content of the above quotation. The first section discusses 
the theory of the commune conceived as a vehicle for achiev- 
ing Vf quick results in socialism" and then moving ahead to 
Communism. The second section analyzes the multitude of 
domestic problems encountered by the regime in the "leap 
forward" and commune programs, many the direct result of 
"belittling the past" and "believing blindly in the future." 
The final sections deal with the deleterious effect of the 
commune program and accompanying ideological claims on Sino- 
Soviet relations during the period under review, an effect 
due in no small part to Chinese "bellttlement " of past So- 
viet experience. 
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I. THE COMMUNE IN THEORY 



For purposes of analysis, this undertaking to recon- 
struct the original concept of the commune will be discussed 
under three headings. The first deals with the principal 
aspect of the commune organization — its function as an 
instrument for labor mobilization and regimentation to pro- 
mote rapid development of the economy, "the best form of 
organization. . .to accelerate the speed of socialist construc- 
tion." The second discusses those features of the commune 
depicted as "sprouts" of a not -far-distant Communist society 
in China. Constituting "an education in Communism," these 
sprouts held forth the promise of future bliss and prosper- 
ity as a means of arousing and sustaining labor enthusiasm 
for current production and of making more palatable the 
radical changes introduced into the traditional way of life 
of the Chinese people. They also were advanced to support 
the claim that the commune was "the best form of organiza- 
tion. ..for the gradual transition to Communism," an ideo- 
logical pretension which continues to provoke severe Soviet 
displeasure. The third section treats the urban commune as 
part of the original commune concept. Although the initial 
party resolution in August was concerned exclusively with 
communes in rural areas, there is ample evidence that the 
Chinese Communists envisioned the communal organization from 
the outset as having general applicability throughout all 
of Chinese society. 

A. The Commune and the "Great Leap Forward? 

Among the many ambigous statements in the August resolu- 
tion on communes, one stands out with refreshing clarity: 
"The primary purpose of establishing people f s communes is 
to accelerate the speed of socialist construction. . ." In 
Marxian dialectical terminology, this radical transformation 
of production relations was undertaken "to meet the require- 
ments of the development of the productive forces." Es- 
tablished on the basis of "the all-round continuous leap 
forward in China* s agricultural development," the commune 
was envisaged as an instrument for continuing and expanding 
the "great leap forward" to encompass not only agricultural 
production and construction but also industrialization, 
mechanization, and electrification of agriculture and rapid 
development of the entire national economy. It is of funda- 
mental importance, then, to discuss the commune conceived 
as an economic organization, including the plans and expec- 
tations of the Chinese Communist leadership for rapid and 
sustained growth of the national economy following the es- 
tablishment of people's communes throughout China. 
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As indicated in previous chapters of this study, the 
three programs which were to dominate the Chinese scene in 
1958 and 1959 — the "general line of socialist construction," 
the "leap forward, " and the communes — were inextricably 
linked fromthe outset. Taken as a whole, they constituted 
a distinctive Chinese road to socialism and Communism, a 
program of economic and social development adapted to China's 
special conditions (in particular, a huge population sup- 
ported by a weak agricultural base) . In this new approach 
to economic development, rapid growth of the agricultural 
sector was considered a prerequisite. 



1. The "Leap Forward" in Agriculture 



The first step in this program of accelerated agri- 
cultural development was "large-scale agricultural capital 
construction" or investment, consisting primarily of con- 
struction projects in the field of water conservancy and 
irrigation. In this respect, the mass campaign of water- 
conservancy construction, afforestation, and other anti- 
drought and flood measures undertaken in the winter of 1957- 
58 had already demonstrated the efficacy of a corvde system 
of unpaid labor organized on an unprecedented scale of some 
100 million. This campaign, of fundamental importance in 
tracing the origins of the communes, had also demonstrated 
to the Chinese Communist leadership, the need to cut across 
the confining boundaries of collective farms, as well as 
the need for a permanent organizational form which could 
institutionalize this concept of a "peasant labor army." 

The achievements claimed for this campaign were as- 
tounding. According to an editorial on 14 October in 
People * s Dally , China's increase in irrigated area in one 
year had surpassed that of the whole world for the preced- 
ing 20 years. But the year 1958 was only the first in 
the "three years of bitter struggle to basically change 
the appearance of the countryside" (Mao's famous slogan 
Issued at the Nanning party conference in January 1958) . 
The goals for 1959 and 1960 were even more demanding and 
exhilarating — the virtual elimination of flood and drought 
in Communist China by "bringing practically all arable land 
in the country under water-conservancy and irrigation 
facilities." The commune was to serve as the instrument 
for organizing the peasantry "along military lines" to under- 
take this "battle against nature." 
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The second step in the "leap forward" program of agri- 
cultural development was the adoption of a revolutionary 
approach to agricultural production, an approach in which 
the intensive utilization of China's most abundant resource, 
labor, was expected to compensate for the critical scarcity 
of such other factors of production as arable land, agri- 
cultural machinery f and chemical fertilizer. It is likely 
that Chairman Mao had delineated this approach as early as 
January 1958 in a report presented at the Nanning conference. 
Indeed, this "new" program was little more than an elabora- 
tion of the original Draft Program of Agricultural Develop- 
ment issued in January 1956, at which time Mao had already 
predicted miraculous increases in production amounting to 
double, several fold, and "in some cases more than ten times 
or scores of times." What was new in the spring and summer 
of 1958 was the fanatical determination with which the pro- 
gram was pushed — a process in which the party almost literally 
displaced the government and agricultural specialists in 
the planning and management of agricultural production. It 
is of considerable importance to grasp the nature of this 
process, the first example of "politics taking command," 
since it was to establish a pattern for subsequent develop- 
ments in the national economy throughout the remainder of 
the year. 

Broadly speaking, it was a threefold process accompanied 
by a fierce indoctrination campaign for the purpose of 
persuading the skeptics and intimidating the opposition. 
First to appear was a new "mobilization" system of planning. 
Known as the "two-iaccount" system, it was designed initially 
to provide both "dependable" targets (the relatively reason- 
able "first account" goals set by the central government 
which were to serve as the basis for measuring plan ful- 
fillment) and "active" targets (the "leap forward" goals 
set by the provinces which were for the express purpose 
of "mobilizing and inspiring the masses") . But almost 
immediately the safeguards for preserving a hard-core plan- 
ning and statistical reporting system at the central gov- 
ernment level were swept away in a rising tide of "anti- 
conservatism." As reported in the April issue of Planned 
Economy , "some leading officials" in the central planning 
organs were already under attack for "discounting the ac- 
tivism of the masses." By the close of the May party congress 
— the event which clearly marks the assumption of party con- 
trol over the economy — the "leap forward" goals were firmly 
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incorporated into the national economic plan, with even 
more widely unrealistic targets mushrooming at the provin- 
cial, administrative district, county, and agricultural 
cooperat ive leve Is . 

The rationale underlying this new system of "mobiliza- 
tion" planning was expressed succinctly in a People's Daily 
editorial on 5 November. "Experience has demonstrated that 
once politics takes command, once ideology is liberated, 
and once advanced targets are set after holding large-scale 
mass debates, then production ardor is greatly expanded 
and production is correspondingly increased." After this, 
it was but a short step to subordinating statistical work 
to "the central missions of the party for the sake of poli- 
tics and for the benefit or production." The immediate ob- 
jection raised by "some comrades" — that "direct leadership 
by party committees would Impair the scientific value and 
integrity of statistical, work" — was (according to a People ' s 
Daily editorial on 13 August) "obviously wrong." 

Next in the process of "politics taking command" over 
the economy was the decentralization of controls over the 
planning and management of agricultural production from 
the Ministry of Agriculture to the various provinces. Al- 
though this undertaking to bring into full play "local 
initiative" is usually associated with the November 1957 
reforms in the industrial, commercial, and financial sys- 
tems, there was a parallel development in agriculture. 
After Liu Shao-chi T s general directive at the May party 
congress to grant "local authorities. . .greater scope... in 
all fields," Tan Chen-lin — the leading party specialist 
on rural policy — specifically applied this princple to 
agriculture in the following statement : "The various pro- 
vinces are completely free to set up targets that will 
fulfill and overfulfill the Draft Twelve-Year Program of 
Agricultural Development ahead of time in the light of con- 
crete conditions in their localities." Because party of- 
ficials were displacing the technicians, this meant in ef- 
fect that provincial party committees would plan and super- 
vise agricultural production throughout the remainder of 
the year. 

The disastrous effect of this decentralization of 
authority to provincial party officials is illustrated 
by the widely fluctuating data reported in 1958-59 by 
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Honan Province, in many ways the prototype of both the "leap 
forward" and commune programs. Starting from a production 
base of only 12 , 000, 000 tons of grain in 1957 and relatively 
modest increases scheduled early in 1958, the provincial 
party committee in May raised the target to 22,500,000 tons; 
in October estimated that actual production would reach 
36,000,000 tons; and late in the year fixed the 1959 goal 
at 50,000,000 tons. At the time of the great recantation 
in October 1959, the actual 1958 production figure had 
plummeted to 19,000,000 tons and the 1959 plan readjusted 
to only 22,000,000 tons. 

The final stage in the assumption of party control over 
agricultural development was the adoption of a set of "more 
-advanced" agricultural techniques which came to be known as 
the "eight -point charter of agricultural production." De- 
scribed as a codification of the rich experience gained in 
the cultivation of experimental high-yield plots in the 
spring and summer of 1958, this "garden culture" technique 
consisted of eight basic rules of agricultural production 
(irrigation, fertilization, deep-plowing, close-planting, 
utilization of improved seeds, plant protection, tool im- 
provement and innovation, and efficient organization and 
management of field work), with special emphasis on deep 
plowing and close planting as the means for achieving a 
technological breakthrough in agriculture. Although basical- 
ly an outgrowth of production measures Incorporated the 
Draft Twelve-Year Agricultural Program, the two qualitatively 
new additions of close planting and deep plowing were the 
very ones promoted most vigorously in 1958 by Chairman Mao, 
despite "resistance from conservative and backward ideas," 
and the very ones which would fall into disrepute in the 
period of sober reassessment in the spring of 1959. 

In a revealing account of a visit to Anhwei Province 
on 18 September, Mao was described as having "assessed 
and defined deep plowing to an extent not attempted by 
agricultural specialists" and was quoted as follows: 

Deep plowing is necessary to store water and 
fertilizer; without it, even a larger supply of 
water and fertilizer will not help. In the north, 
we must plow to a depth of over one foot; in the 
south, to a depth of 7-8 inches. . .Deep plowing will 
connect the water on the ground with the water under- 
ground. • '.It is also good for getting rid of weeds, 
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and this Is good for getting rid of insects. Deep 
plowing is the foundation of close planting; if we 
get deeper down, we will have a higher yield. In 
this way, one mow can count as three . 

Thus the ill-starred "three-thirds" system, which Mao had 
advocated as early as mid-August in Hopeh Province, was al- 
ready an Integral part of his "ideology" on rapid development 
of the agricultural economy through the people's commune. 

The so-called "three-thirds system" was, according to 
Liu Shao-chi in September, to result in the reduction of 
sown acreage "in the next several years" to one third of 
the existing level. This one third, by means of phenomenal- 
ly high yields, was to account for all food and fiber crop; 
another one third was to be used for fallow rotation and 
pasturage; and the remaining one third was to be converted 
to forests and lakes, thus "beautifying" the entire country. 
This extraordinary plan must be accounted as another vivid 
illustration of Mao's (and Liu's) propensity to make a virtue 
of necessity, to transform "bad things into good things" by 
exercizing the magical properties of the dialectic. Just as 
Mao in his February 1957 "contradictions" speech had 
characterized China's teeming population "a good thing," 
he now in effect was characterizing the critical shortage 
of crop land "a good thing, " as it facilitated introducing 
the most highly intensive cultivation techniques ever at- 
tempted by man. 

In an authoritative speech in early October, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture Liu Jui-lung asserted that Mao's 
"ideology" and the production successes already achieved 
had both refuted the Malthusian theory of population and 
repealed the so-called "law of diminishing returns of land." 
Liu went on to attack China's bourgeois agronomists, who 
"are of the opinion that the party's direction and policy 
do not reflect objective law and are of ho scientific value" 
and who "are stubbornly unwilling to see and hear the facts 
about the great leap forward in agriculture and the big in- 
crease in grain output." He concluded with a warning that 
"the task of scientists is to do research work according 
to the party's direction and policy" and directed them to 
take "Chairman Mao's ideology as basic" in their future 
research and study of the agricultural economy. First 
agricultural planning, then agricultural statistics, and 
now agricultural science was being subordinated to political 
ends in the best Stalinist tradition. 
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Following the declaration (advanced as early as August 
by Tan Chen-lin) that China had "basically solved its food 
problem, fr it was possible to shift the emphasis in agricul- 
tural production to industrial crops and to the multiple 
economy of forestry, animal husbandry, fishing, and sideline 
production ^.n the countryside. Although the applicability 
of the new large-scale collective production techniques to 
the output of meat, vegetables, and other subsidiary farm 
produce was - open to question, this was undoubtedly an inte- 
gral part of the original commune concept. As indicated in 
the August resolution and spelled out in a People's Daily 
editorial on 3 September, "the last remnants of individual 
ownership of the means of production" (consisting of the 
- private plots of land, orchards, livestock, and a portion 
of the larger production tools belonging to individual 
peasants) were to be transferred to the ownership of the 
commune. Chairman Mao, on tour in Anhwei Province in Sep- 
tember, spoke approvingly of the "centralized" and "special- 
ized" raising of hogs and vegetables under commune control. 
The most explicit statement of the advantages accruing from 
commune production of meat and vegetables appeared subse- 
quently in a People 1 s Daily editorial on 10 November: 

In the past, when peasants used to grow vegetables 
on their small plots of private land, most of them 
could only do it in their spare time after working in 
the fields, and few could adopt advanced measures in 
increasing vegetable production. Now, as the small 
private plots of all commune members have been put 
under unified operation of the commune, it is entirely 
possible for the commune to take each production 
team or each mess hall as a unit and organize special- 
ized groups for growing vegetables and raising pigs 
in a centralized manner as well as adopting advanced 
measures in production, striving for bumper harvests 
of both vegetables and meats. 

Thus the revolution in agricultural technology was to en- 
compass all phases of the agrarian economy. 



2. The "Leap Forward" in Industry 



Following large-scale agricultural construction and 
production, a second function of the commune was to promote 
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a "leap forward" in industrial development. That Communist 
China's leaders apparently believed confidently in 1958 that 
they had discovered a short cut to industrialization continues 
to preplex Western observers. The first step in understand- 
ing China's "mass line" of industrial development is to 
realize that it was based on faulty premises, characterized 
by shifting content , and, in its latter stages, marked by 
almost desperate improvisation. 

Perhaps the basic misconception was the belief that 
techniques which had proven relatively successful in promot- 
ing the "leap forward" in agriculture could be applied to the 
infinitely more complex process of industrialization. These 
techniques, as noted above, were: (1) rapid decentraliza- 
tion of controls from the central to provincial and lower 
levels of government in order to stimulate local initiative; 
(2) displacement of experts and technicians by party cadres 
in economic planning and management; and (3) reliance on 
labor-intensive "native" technology performed by the "great- 
est labor army in the world." As glorified in Chinese Commu- 
nist propaganda the masses, of whom- 80 percent were peasants, 
were expected to contribute their "unlimited wisdom and 
creativeness" and, perhaps more important, the labor and 
funds necessary to effect rapid industrialization. This in 
broad outline was the rationale underlying the "leap forward" 
program of industrial development — a program which evolved 
hand in hand with the communes (as noted in an earlier chapter 
of this study) in the spring and summer of 1958. A brief 
examination of this early formative period is essential to 
an understanding of the crisis in China's industrialization 
program occurring just prior to the Wuhan central committee 
plenum in December. 

Although decentralization of the industrial control 
system appeared first in the form of a State Council decree 
of November 1957, it was not until the Chengtu party con- 
ference in March 1958 that measures were adopted to imple- 
ment this decree. The first was the decision to hand over 
to local authorities nearly all industrial enterprises 
under central government ministry control. The second was 
an important innovation in industrial planning called the 
"double track" system, which sought to dovetail planning 
based on function (for example, the nation's coal industry), 
performed at the central government level, and planning 
based on geographic areas (for example, all economic ac- 
tivity carried on within a province), performed principally 
at the provincial government level. An integral feature 
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of this system was the creation of seven economic coordination 
zones (each consisting of several provinces) designed to pro- 
mote economic development on a regional basis and provide a 
connecting link between the planners in Peiping and in the 
provinces . 

It was within this framework of progressively smaller 
geographic areas that the local industrial development pro- 
gram was to^be carried on, tapping latent capacity and ex- 
ploiting local initiative at each level, while at the same 
time providing safeguards for centralized leadership and 
over-all planning . Minister of Machine Building Chao Erh- 
lu in late May spoke of the need to treat the various eco- 
nomic coordination zones as " chessboards"* and called for 
the construction of relatively complete industrial systems 
within each zone, each with a nucleus of large plants sur- 
rounded by a number of medium and small installations dis- 
tributed among individual provinces. Chairman Mao was to 
refer in August to this revolutionary transformation of 
China's industrial planning and management system as follows: 

Local authorities must find ways of building 
independent industrial systems. This should be done 
first in economic coordination zones and then in 
many provinces. Given the necessary conditions, all 
must establish relatively independent but varying 
industrial systems. 

The same article, appearing in People ' s Daily on 16 August, 
went on to reveal that 'Chairman Mao was also anxious to 
know when local industrial bases at the administrative dis- 
trict and county levels could be built." 

As with the other planning innovation — ,! the two account 
system" — however, the safeguards inserted by the planners 
to prevent excessive decentralization were soon overridden. 
By 1 July, Po I-po, the party's chief spokesman for the 
"leap forward" in industry, was demanding in the interest of 
"maximum speed" that "provinces, municipalities, autonomous 
regions, and even special administrative districts, counties, 



♦To anticipate, the appearance in November of the slo 
gan "treat the whole nation as a chessboard" would signal 
the end of this radical experiment in the decentralization 
of industry. 
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townships, and cooperatives be given a free hand in build- 
ing industry with their own resources and those of the peo- 
ple ." 

The decision to rely on labor-intensive "native" tech- 
nology to promote a "leap forward" in industrial development 
appears also to have originated at the Chengtu party con- 
ference. A New China News Agency dispatch of 20 March is- 
sued in the later stages of the conference contained the 
first reference to "the policy of having our 600,000,000 
people run industrial enterprises by means of the mass line 
and the coordination of large, medium, and small enter- 
prises." 

At first, however, the new program appeared to place 
equal emphasis on modern installations, with the provinces 
constructing and managing medium-size enterprises and the 
counties responsible for small ones. For example, it was 
announced in early April, following the preparation of 
standardized designs by the Ministry of Metallurgical In- 
dustry, that 350 small modern blast furnaces would start 
construction in 1958, and subsequent announcements referred 
to similar plans for small-scale steel converters and 
steel-rolling plants to serve as a nucleus for local indus- 
try. The principal role of the peasants in this phase of 
the program appeared to be one of contributing the neces- 
sary investment funds funneled through the agricultural 
cooperative to the county and provincial governments. 

But again the party* s call for rapid industrial develop- 
ment demanded more immediate results than the specialists 
could deliver under the small modern plant program. In- 
structed by Chairman Mao to devote "60 to 70 percent of 
our strength to local industry" and at the same time 
ordered to rely on their own resources, the provinces were 
driven to undertake a gigantic and, as it turned out, ill- 
fated experiment in "native" industrial technology. Once 
more it was Honan Province leading the way with the announce- 
ment in late March of a plan to construct over 1,000 "na- 
tive" iron furnaces to commence production by 1 July. 
Successive national metallurgical industry conferences in 
April and May both approved the adoption of "native" 
techniques in pig iron production and doubled and re- 
doubled the original targets for local industry. By 7 
June People's Daily could report that "an unprecendented 
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mass movement to build small furnaces was just now appearing 
throughout the country" supported by a " labor army of 600 
million. ft 

In a key article appearing in the 1 July issue of Red 
Flag , the party's top theoretical journal, Po I-po firmly 

"native" technology into China's new approach 
to industrialization. After refuting the "mysterious no- 
tions" that~industry must be large and be constructed, fi- 
nanced, and managed by the state, Po went on to analyze a 
third "mysterious notion" about industrial construction. 

Some people immediately want to build industrial 
plants of a high standard, to build modern, mechanized, 
and automatic enterprises to be designed abroad and 
installed with imported equipment, instead of setting 
up enterprises of both high and low standards at the 
same time and of using both the native and foreign 
ways realistically in keeping with the concrete con- 
ditions of our country.... 

These people fall to understand that low stan- 
dards can be raised to high standards and native ways 
can be made as good as foreign ways.... It is especially 
wrong to regard the small, low-standard, native in- 
dustrial enterprises such as those established by 
local authorities and the masses as incompatible with 
Science and to discriminate against them. ..The low 
standard things and native ways of today will in the 
future become as effective as high-standard things 
and foreign ways. 

To clinch the argument for those still skeptical about 
the feasibility of combining "native" and "modern" methods, 
Po cited the Marxist dictum: "Many quantitative changes 
beyond a certain point pass into qualitative changes." In 
the last analysis, this mystical union between "native" 
and "modern" technology was to be taken on faith — a** merely 
another illustration of the dialectical law of the develop- 
ment of things. 

Po I-po stressed that the VbasLc.;fcro^ 
tion was China's 500,000,000 peasants, "not ordinary peasants but 
revolutionary peasants who are organized and taking the road 
to socialism." The recent decision to develop "at great 
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speed" such basic industries as iron and steel and coal 
meant that the necessary raw materials for these industries 
would have to be mined "mainly by the peasants." As evi- 
dence of the "great speed" of industrial development antici- 
pated by the Chinese Communist leadership, Po estimated 
that steel production in 1958 would double to exceed 10,- 
000,000 tons and might surpass 20,000,000 tons in 1959, 
a piece of "really astonishing news... not only to the 
spokesmen of the bourgeoisie living in London and New York 
but also to some people living in our great land too." 
Then, in a cryptic reference to the impending commune pro- 
gram, thfc deputy premier stated that these developments 
had "created a new situation and posed a new question." 
Taken in conjunction with Chen Po-ta's concurrent Red 
Flag article introducing the people T s commune, Po v s dis- 
cussion clearly implied that the commune had been selected 
as the instrument for mobilizing China's revolutionary 
peasants in a program of industrial development conducted 
at a "really astonishing" rate. 

A "decisive factor" in the implementation of this 
program, according to Po, was "the leadership of the Com- 
munist party." Three additional events in the spring 
and summer of 1958 symbolized the assumption of party 
control over the planning and management of China 9 s indus- 
try. The first was the acknowledgement that the decision 
at Chengtu to apply the mass line to industrialization 
had been taken over the protest of a number of "economic 
workers and technical personnel." Then in Hay Jthe poliDburo 
took over the function of formulating and announcing 
"leap forward" goals in the iron and steel industry. 
Finally, in striking contrast with earlier more realistic 
estimates by central government planners, party cadres 
by mid-summer had nearly tripled the number of China* s 
counties said to be endowed with substantial deposits of 
iron and coal. The "leap forward" in Industry apparently 
required a corresponding "leap forward" in the availability 
of natural resources. 

Preoccupied with the early stages of the commune move- 
ment in the summer months, the party leadership had done 
little by the time it assembled at Peitaiho in late August 
to implement this grandiose plan of industrial development. 
Steel production through August stood at only 4,400,000 
tons, and the production figure for pig iron was not much 
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higher. The expanded plenary session of the politburo 
quickly remedied this defect by issuing an even greater 
"leap forward" target for steel of 10,700,000 tons, an 
inspiring goal which had the additional virtue of being 
exactly double the 1957 output. Just as grain had been 
identified as the "principal contradiction" in the agri- 
cultural sector, so was steel now characterized as the 
"principal contradiction" in the industrial development 
program, the "commander in chief" of the entire industrial 
system* As Chairman Mao was to point out shortly there- 
after in his speech to the Supreme State Conference on 
8 September, the successes already achieved in agricultural 
production permitted the shifting of emphasis from agri- 
~ cultural and rural work to industrial construction. 

A Honan party secretary subsequently revealed (in the 
3 October People's Daily ) that Mao had been quite explicit 
_ in spelling out this shift in policy, issuing a directive 
at the party conclave "to launch a great leap forward 
in iron and steel production by 15 September," The simul- 
taneous launching of the commune movement on a nationwide 
scale and the immediate implementation of an important 
feature of the cannune-*- "get ting organized along military 
lines" — were indispensable to the mass iron and steel 
drive* By 15 September, the deadline set by Mao, the 
labor army "working around the clock" on the iron and 
steel front already numbered 20,000,000^ and by 30 Septem- 
ber it had jumped to 50, 000, 000 , with twice that number 
participating both directly and indirectly. 

Three facts about the mass iron and steel movement 
initiated at Peitaiho deserve special emphasis. The 
first was the opposition from the outset of the techni- 
cians who objected to "native" installations on the grounds 
that they were "too backward" and "wasteful." These were 
the skeptics whom Mao was to attack in late September, 
citing their contemptuous references to the mass move- 
ment in industry as "irregular," "of rural style," and 
"analogous to the practice of guerrilla warfare." The 
second was the total commitment of the Chinese Communist 
leadership to fulfillment of the steel target of 10,700,- 
000 tons, characterized in the 1 September Peopled Daily 
editorial as "the most important political mission con- 
fronting the party and the people." Other party organ 
editorials in early September asserted that "this mission 
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must be completed under any circumstances " and that "we 
must not fall even one ton short of the target." This 
commitment of party prestige goes far to explain the ex- 
cesses of the program in the later months of the year. 

The third fact, not generally appreciated by Western 
observers, is that the mass campaign was originally in- 
tended to apply almost exclusively to the production of 
"native* pig iron, on the assumption that the product of 
these primitive installations could then be refined in 
modern steel furnaces. This point was established quite 
clearly in Peopled Daily editorials on 1 and 14 September 
which declared that existing steel production capacity 
would be quite adequate to meet the 10,700,000 ton goal 
once new machinery and equipment had been installed. 
Modern facilities for the production of pig iron, on the 
other hand, were woefully Inadequate. Of the total pig 
iron required in the remaining four months of the year, 
over half would have to be supplied by the hundreds of 
thousands of "native" furnaces mushrooming throughout the 
countryside. 

The consequences of this fundamental misconception — 
that "native" iron fed to modern furnaces could in fact 
produce a standard grade of steel — were to precipitate a 
crisis of major proportions in China's mass industrializa- 
tion program just prior to the December plenum of the 
central committee. Although this will be discussed in 
a later section of this paper, together with other domes- 
tic problems confronting the regime, what should be noted 
at this point is the mood of supreme confidence in the 31 
August communique on the results of the Peitaiho party 
conference. After estimating a jump of 60 to 80 percent 
in grain production and a doubling of steel production in 
1958, the communique asserted that China's industry and 
agriculture would "continue to forge ahead at the 1958 
speed or at a still higher speed. . .ensuring that the ques- 
tion of production and supply of grain, cotton, and edible 
vegetable oils will be completely solved in the shortest 
possible time and the backward state of our industry basical- 
ly changed in the shortest possible time." With this 
dazzling prospectus of sustained rapid economic growth 
a matter of public record, Communist China's leadership 
would find itself hard pressed to rationalize the descent 
to reality initiated at the December party conference. 
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3. The "Leap Forward" in Agricultural Mechanization 



The third and final function of the commune conceived 
primarily as an economic organization was to provide, ac- 
cording to a 12 September People 1 s Daily editorial, a 
"short cut to the mechanization and electrification of agri- 
culture." If, as some Western analysts have observed, the 
commune was essentially a mechanism to substitute regimented 
manpower for machinery in solving China's agricultural prob- 
lem, it is equally true that the Chinese Communists con- 
sidered this only a first Step in a comprehensive program of 
economic development leading to industrialization and the • 
mechanization and electrification of agriculture. As was 
the case with the mass line of industrial development, 
however, the program of technical revolution in agriculture 
- introduced In the spring of 1958 was based on faulty prem- 
ises, characterized by shifting content and destined for 
ignominious failure. 

The main outlines of the program were revealed just 
prior to the May party congress in a 28 April New China 
News Agency release holding forth the early prospect of 
agricultural mechanization ("within a few years") .to be 
realized progressively through preliminary stages of tool 
reform and seaimechanization. Because of a shortage of 
rolled steel for machinery, it was necessary first of all 
"to launch a nationwide movement to improve existing farm 
Implements, thus bridging this year's gap and ensuring a 
bumper harvest." A People 9 a Dally editorial on 6 May was 
more specific in defining the categories of semimechaniza- 
tion (various types of animal-drawn modern farm implements) 
and mechanization (various kinds of power-driven agricultural 
machinery). In his May party congress report, Tan Chen-lin 
indicated. moreover, that these goals were to be realized 
"through the expansion of small-scale local Industry and 
by relying on the funds accumulated by the agricultural co- 
operatives." 

Agricultural mechanization was prominently featured 
in a key article by Minister of Machine Building Chao Erh- 
lu appearing in Peopled Daily of 31 May. After listing 
the quantities of various types of equipment (varying from 
sets of ball bearings through irrigation and electrical 
generating equipment to tractors) necessary to achieve 
"basic" mechanization and "preliminary" electrification 
of China's agriculture, Chao made it clear that the pro- 
vinces would be mainly responsible for manufacturing this 
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equipment, relying on their own resources soon to be aug- 
mented by the transfer of plants from the central govern- 
ment under the industrial decentralization program. To 
round out the system, small repair and manufacturing plants 
on the county level were to produce simple agricultural 
equipment (the improved farm implements of the mass tool- 
reform movement), with repair stations on the townships 
and agricultural cooperative levels performing the functions 
of maintenance and upkeep; Despite the diversified ap- 
proach to mechanization revealed in Chao's article, interest 
at this stage appeared to center on the manufacture of 
small, multipurpose tractors. Various provinces (e.g., 
Kir in, Kwantung, and Anhwei) announced plans throughout 
the summer months to produce from 5,000 to 10,000 of 
these tractors per year, and it was subsequently announced 
that 40,000 would be manufactured in 1958 alone. With 
the exception of several hundred models produced on an ex- 
perimental basis, however, no more would be heard of this 
sudden foray into the large-scale production of baby trac- 
tors. 



China's program leading to agricultural mechaniza- 
tion veered sharply onto a new tack in August, when, 
together with the launching of the mass iron and steel 
campaign, the mass movement for reform and improvement of 
farm tools was intensified and expanded. Chairman Mao, 
assuming leadership over this campaign as well, issued 
the following instruction: 

Party committees at all levels must investigate 
the situation, determining the number of farm imple- 
ments in need of reform and the number of tools and 
equipment requiring installation of ball bearings. 
They must draw up a plan, determine the order of 
priority and estimate the time of completion — 
all of this must be concretely arranged. In this 
way, leadership is made specific and strengthened 
and the tool reform movement can better develop." 

This undertaking to produce ball bearings on a mass 
basis (according to later data, 360,000,000 sets were to 
be turned out) and then install them on various types of 
farm production and transportation equipment was hailed 
as a major milestone toward agricultural mechanization. 
Since these elementary, low-speed ball bearings were easy 
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to produce, they could be manufactured by handicraft and 
agricultural cooperatives using native methods and native 
materials* Spectacular increases in efficiency and pro- 
ductivity were claimed for the implements newly equipped 
with ball bearings. Best of all, the process was expected 
to result in the "semimechanization of agriculture" by the 
end of the year, constituting (according to a 4 November 
People 's Daily editorial) "the principal norm for our coun- 
try at present in realizing the semimechanization of agri- 
culture." 

Even more spectacular was the sudden appearance in 
September of the t owing-cable machine. Introduced and 
publicized by Tan Chen-lin at a national "on the spot" 
conference in Kiangsi Province, this machine comprised a 
system of cables and winches used to tow various kinds of 
plows. The virtues claimed for this invention were mani- 
fold. Varying types of towing-cable machinery could be 
operated by human labor, draft animals, wind, water power, 
electric power, or engines. The machines could be locally 
produced (Kiangsu Province had already manufactured 150,- 
000, sets), were cheap enough for individual communes to 
purchase from their own funds, were easy to operate, and 
greatly increased efficiency. They could be used on all 
types of land and were ideally suited to perform the deep 
plowing of fields so essential to the achievement of high 
crop yields under China's ?leap forward" program of agri- 
cultural development. After further experimentation and 
development, they could be also employed in weeding, sowing, 
and transplanting operations. In accordance with Chairman 
Mao's directive that this new device be "extensively pro- 
moted," the minister of agriculture decreed on 26 September 
that every commune be provided with one or more of the 
machines by 20 October. 

The mass movement to produce and distribute towing- 
cable machines coincided with the announcement in mid- 
August of still another mass campaign for the construction 
of small hydroelectric power stations by the agricultural 
cooperatives. The completion of this program, including 
larger installations as well, would "make it possible to 
place China's agriculture on the technical basis of modern, 
large-scale production Great expectations for both of 
these programs apparently explain the confident assertion 
in the title of a 12 September People [ s Daily editorial 
that China had in fact discovered "a short cut to the 
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mechanization and electrification of agriculture* M The 
nature of this short cut was aptly summarized in the 
editorial: 

The appearance of the towing-cable machine re- 
moves the mystic viewpoint of the people toward the 
mechanization and electrification of agriculture. 
It makes them see that agricultural mechanization 
and electrification is not an unattainable aim, nor 
is it a thing of the remote future. We can do it 
now, with our own hands. Agricultural mechaniza- 
tion and electrification can be realized without 
those complicated big machines ^ i.e. tractors/, 
which are hard and expensive to produce. The ex- 
tensive popularization of the towing-cable machine , 
simple and economical, is a short cut to. . .agricul- 
tural mechanization and electrification under the 
concrete conditions of our country. " 

Despite this glowing prospectus, the towing-cable machine, 
along with locally produced baby tractors and mass-produced 
ball bearings, was to almost completely disappear from 
Chinese Communist discussion of agricultural mechanization 
in 1959. 
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4 . The "Leap Forward" and Completion of Socialist Construction 



The foregoing discussion has underlined the integral re- 
lationship between the three programs dominating the Chinese 
scene throughout 1958--the "leap forward," the "general line 
of socialist construction," and the communes* We will now 
examine the economic pretensions of this complex of programs 
in the period surrounding the August commune resolution, spec- 
ifically Peiping's plans to complete the stage of socialist 
construction at ai early date in the accelerated advance to 
Communism. 

As indicated in an earlier chapter of this study, a 1 
January 1958 People f s Dally editorial had estimated that it 
would take China 10 to 15 years "to basically complete social- 
ist construction" — an estimate Liu Shao-chi revised in his 
Hay party congress speech to "the shortest possible time." 
Following the appearance of the commune and the claimed dis- 
covery of a series of short cuts to agricultural abundance, 
industrialization, and the mechanization and electrification 
of agriculture, the estimates of current and future rates of 
growth jumped sharply. At the same time, the "short cut" 
strategy clearly implied a reduction of the standards for 
measuring the achievement of socialism (not to mention Commu- 
nism) in China. It now appeared that Peiping intended to 
complete the transition to socialism within three or, at the 
most , five years . 

The three-year period 1958-60 served as a basic frame 
of reference for "leap forward" planning throughout all of 
1958. As early as the Nanning party conference in January, 
Mao, as part of a forced draft program of agricultural devel- 
opment, had issued the slogan "Three years of bitter struggle 
to basically change the appearance of most areas of the coun- 
try." Tan Chen-lin, in a major speech in June entitled "Strive 
for a Bountiful Life in Two or Three Years," revealed that 
Mao had subsequently enlarged the ecopfeof this program to in- 
clude the comprehensive transformation of China's "natural, 
spiritual, and material appearance — including industry, agri- 
culture, culture and education, transportation and communica- 
tion...." A more detailed discussion of the level of develop- 
ment anticipated by 1960, moreover, appeared in a series of 
editorials in the 1 October Issues of People y s Dally and Red 
Flag on the occasion of China's National Day. 
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The first People's Daily editorial, devoted to the mirac- 
ulous agricultural harvest, claimed that China's food prob- 
lem, basically solved in 1958, would be "completely solved" 
following an even greater "leap forward" in production in 
1959. (Indeed, Chairman Mao is on record in the 16 November 
issue of Red Flag as having made the even more extreme predictia 
that grain production would double not only in 1958 but also 
in 1959) . The editorial went on to list the criteria for 
agricultural abundance in China which Chairman Mao had first 
enunciated in June: a series of production targets expressed 
on an annual per capita basis, as 1,500 catties for grain, 
100 catties for pork, 20 catties for vegetable oils, and 20 
-catties for "ginned cotton. (I catty is a little more than 1 1/10 
pounds). People^s , Daily then declared that these goals could 
be achieved by 1960T fudging from these figures, a happy 
prosperous life of abundant food and clothing is no longer a 
remote ideal and can be realized within two to three years/* 

In the lead People's Daily editorial of 1 October, en- 
titled "Festival of the Whole Nation," there was additional 
evidence of the Intended scope of Mao's three-year develop- 
ment program. The editorial asserted, for example, "The task 
of wiping out illiteracy, which in the past was considered to 
require ten years or even longer to complete, is now expected 
to be concluded in two or three years at the most/' Then, 
although not mentioning any specific period, the editorial 
went on to cite the industrial "leap forward" as justifying 
the conclusion that "it will take much less time thanr original- 
ly expected for China to catch up with and surpass the fore- 
most capitalist countries in the sphere of industry." The 
final dimension of the three-year program appeared in a Red 
Flag article of the same date calling for the people to "work 
indefatigably for three years so as to transform basically 
the appearance of scientific techniques of our country and 
to complete in 1962 the Twelve-Year Plan for Scientific Devel- 
opment and to overtake the advanced scientific and technical 
levels of the world." 

The definitive statement of the length of time necessary 
to build socialism, however, had already appeared two months 
earlier — in a Peopled Daily article on 11 August by Tan Chen- 
lln, certainly one of the most active and vocal exponents of 
the "leap forward" and commune programs throughout the year. 
Leading up to this statement, Tan developed a theme introduced 
earlier by Liu Shao-chi at the May party congress — that ever 
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since the founding of the regime, Chairman Mao had consistent- 
ly advocated the maximum pace of development in the "struggle" 
over the rate of speed in socialist revolution and socialist 
construction. To document this assertion, Tan revealed for 
the first time that as early as 1950, Mao had selected 1962 
as the terminal date for completing the building of socialism 
in China. The relevant passage deserves full quotation: 

As far back as the third plenum of the Seventh 
central committee held in 1950, Comrade Mao put for- 
ward a call for three years of preparation and ten 
years of construction to build our country into a 
modern socialist state... The development of our social- 
ist construction is proving fully and will continue to 
prove the correctness and precision of Comrade Mao 9 s 
foresight. Are not things developing along the lines 
as anticipated by Comrade Mao? 

A later reference in the article to the "rapid comple- 
tion of socialist construction and the advance toward Com- 
munism" underlined the significance of Tan Chen-lin r s con- 
clusion. The period of time necessary to complete the 
historical stage of the transition to socialism had been 
telescoped from the January estimate of 10 to 15 years to a 
maximum of five years, with 1962 (if not 1960) marking the 
completion of one stage and at the same time the formal in- 
auguration of a new higher stage — the transition to Communism. 



B. The Commune and the Chinese Road to Communism 



As stated in the August commune resolution, the people's 
commune was "the best form of organization" not only for "the 
attainment of socialism" but also for "exploring the practical 
road of transition to Communism," the achievement of which in 
China was "no longer a remote future event." It was this 
Ideological pretension which provoked severe Soviet displeas- 
ure, expressed in Moscow's early and persistent refusal to 
recognize the communes 9 existence. Although the Chinese were 
usually punctilious in conceding (as in the August resolution) 
that their present task was building socialism, the implica- 
tion was clear that at the same time they were, to quote a 1 
November Red Flag editorial, "taking gradual steps toward Com- 
munism." This telescoping of the revolutionary process — the 
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conscious blurring of the stages of socialism and Communism — 
has been a source of much confusion to Western and Soviet 
observers alike, not to mention a great many of the Chinese 
themselves. 

Before turning to a detailed examination of this phenomenon, 
three preliminary observations may be helpful to the reader. 
The first is that a great deal of Chinese Communist discus- 
sion on this point was little more than an exercise in seman- 
tics, a word game in which it was possible to "advance to- 
ward Communism 9 ' before entering the formal stage of "transi- 
tion to Communism/ 1 The second is that many of the commune 
features identified as "the first shoots of Communism" were 
pragmatically conceived as a means of promoting and sustain- 
ing the "leap forward" program of economic development dis- 
cussed above. The third is that the inspiration and rationale 
for this audacious undertaking was provided by a theoretical 
innovation advanced by Chairman Mao — his ingenious, if heret- 
ical, version of the Marxist-Leninist theory of "uninterrupted 
revolution." 



The importance of Mao's concept of "uninterrupted revolu- 
tion" can hardly be exaggerated. In a sense, it epitomizes 
"Mao's ideology" as a distinctive variant of Marxism-Leninism 
as developed in the Soviet Union. As a representative expres- 
sion of Mao's world view, this innovation was anticipated as 
early as 1955, was clearly implied in his famous "On Contra- 
dictions" speech in February 1957, and was advanced as the 
theoretical justification both for the commune program and the 
headlong advance to Communism in 1958. What is more, after a 
temporary eclipse in the first half of 1959, it has emerged 
once more as a basic tenet of Communist China's current pol- 
icies and programs. (It is more than coincidental that both 
the initial publicizing of this theoretical innovation in Sep- 
tember 1958 and its resurgence a year later were accompanied 
by the claim that Mao was the outstanding Marxist-Leninist 
theoretician of the age.) 

As analyzed in a definitive discussion appearing in the 
10 October issue of Study (the central committee organ now 
superseded by Red Flag) , Mao's Innovation was presented as a 
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"creative development" of the Marxist-Leninist theory of "un- 
interrupted revolution." An early formulation advanced by 
Marx and Engels to sanction the rapid transformation of 
"bourgeois democratic" revolution into the stage of socialist 
revolution , the idea had been expanded by Mao to become a 
principle governing the entire course of revolution in China. 
Possessed of a "new content and new significance," it had 
become a theory "guiding the rapid development of socialist 
society and guiding the rapid transition of a socialist society 
to a Communist society 7*" (Underlining added) Moreover, this 
innovation stemmed from Mao's earlier "creative development" 
of dialectical and historical materialism in his February 
1957 speech "On Contradictions" — especially his contention 
at that time that contradictions were inherent in a socialist 
society (as well as in earlier societies) and as such required 
constant study and appropriate solutions. The scope of Mao's 
concept was clearly indicated in the following excerpt from the 
Study article: 

In accordance with the dialectical law of the devel- 
opment of things in which contradictions constantly arise 
and are constantly solved, Chairman Mao did not restrict 
the application of this Marxist-Leninist theory of unin- 
terrupted revolution to the one point of democratic rev- 
olution changing into socialist revolution but... fully 
extended the application of this theory in order to 
guide the complete revolutionary movement of our country, 
including the new democratic revolution, socialist rev- 
olution, socialist construction and the transition from 
socialism to Communism." 

The practical purpose of this doctrinal innovation, as 
well as the admission that it had aroused criticism (presum- 
ably from both domestic and Soviet sources) , appeared in the 
following key passage: 

There are some who ask in alarm: when you ad- 
vocate uninterrupted revolution in a socialist society, 
what is the object of the revolution? Actually, viewed 
from the standpoint of Marxists, the objects of revolu- 
tion always are the production relations and the super- 
structure, which at the time are lagging behind the 
development of the productive forces and therefore in- 
terfering with the development of the productive forces 
.... Marxists must not conceal contradiotions and also 
must not shun revolution.... Whoever understands these 
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general truths will not think it strange that it is 
still necessary to advocate uninterrupted revolution 
in a socialist society.. .At p resent, the theory of 
u ninterrupted revolution raTTTeing used to guide our 
country's revolution in order to construct socialism 
in a better, faster, and cheaper manner and thereby 
to create the conditions for realizing Communism . " 
(Underlining supplied) 

It was Just at this point that Mao's concept of "unin- 
terrupted revolution 0 — first enunciated at a January 1958 
party conference, though perhaps in truncated form — and its 
- offspring the commune deviated sharply from Soviet experience 
in the socialist transformation of agriculture. The Soviet 
model, which Khrushchev and other Russian spokesman refer to 
as "Lenin's cooperative plan," called for collectivization 
(advances in production relations) to take place together 
with industrialization and mechanization (advances in the 
productive forces). As one Soviet source recently put it, 
"Lenin's plan of agricultural organization is based on the 
existence of agricultural machinery." What might be referred 
to as Mao's plan of agricultural organization, revealed as 
early as 1955 in his frenetic acceleration of agricultural 
collectivization and reaching a climax with the formation 
of communes in 1958, is the undertaking to establish progres- 
sively higher levels of collective production relations in 
advance of industrialization and mechanization. As noteT" 
in earlier sections of this paper, the premise has been and 
remains that regimented manpower — "the greatest labor army 
in the world" — can be substituted for tractors and other 
agricultural machinery in a program of rapid agricultural 
development leading to the early achievement of a modern 
industrial economy. 

That Mao's plan has all along encountered opposition 
within the party was freely admitted by Liu Shao-chi in two 
authoritative discussions of recent party history. In his 
famous party congress report of May 1958, Liu referred to 
the speed of socialist transformation and construction as 
the problem "around which the struggle has centered." In 
his major article "The Victory of Marxism-Leninism in 
China," published on 1 October 1959, Liu cited the conten- 
tion of Mao's opponents "that the level of industrialization 
was still very low and that we were not yet in a position 
to effect the mechanization of agriculture, so it was impossible 
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and improper to bring agricultural cooperation into being 
very quickly." Although his remarks were ostensibly directed 
to the earlier st^ge of agricultural collectivization, it 
was clear that Liu was countering the charge of party critics 
that the communes had been "set up much too soon." 

Conspicuously absent from high-level discussions was the 
fact that these party critics had consistently appealed to So- 
viet precedent to support their position* As revealed in a 4 
October 1959 issue of the provincial party organ Shansl Jih- 
pao , these critics had f, all along cited the experience of the 
"Soviet Union as the basis for their argument ... that the co- 
operative movement could wait till industry was powerful 
enough to produce large machinery for agriculture. fV Instead 
of discussing this argument on its merits, however, the 
article merely asserted that "these skeptical comrades have 
not correctly understood the Soviet experience concerning the 
relationship between industrialization and agricultural col- 
lectivization and the relationship between agricultural col- 
lectivization and agricultural mechanization during the period 
of Soviet socialist construction." 

Thus, Hao f s concept of "uninterrupted revolution," the 
ideological foundation of the commune, was a denial of the 
validity of Soviet experience in agriculture and at the same 
time a distortion of the traditional Marxist dictum that 
production relations are necessarily determined by the level 
of development of the productive forces. It was to have a 
deleterious effect on Sino-Soviet relations, leading to the 
implied Soviet charge that the communes had been established 
prematurely and were the product of an "adventurist" policy. 
It was also to lead to an abrupt and embarrassing retreat in 
the December commune resolution, with its belated acknowledg- 
ment of the "fundamental principle of Marxism. . ./Ehat7- . .only 
when the productive forces develop to a certain stage will 
certain changes be brought about in production relations." 



The Chinese Communists have consistently defended their 
unorthodox trilogy of programs — the general line of socialist 
construction, the "leap forward," and the communes — as the 
product of historical necessity reflecting the special char- 
acteristics of their country. As noted in an earlier chapter 



2. The Commune and Economic Development 
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of this study, these characteristics have been listed as "a 
large territory, a large population, a small amount of 
arable land, and a predominantly agrarian economy 1 ' and sum- 
marized by Chairman Mao in the phrase "poor and blank, " In 
their view, a program calling for total mobilization of all 
available resources was required in order to break through 
these barriers to economic and social development. Whereas 
Khrushchev in mid-1959 was to stress that the lack of "nec- 
essary material conditions* 1 had foredoomed the early Soviet 
experiment with communes, Chairman Mao in 1958 arrived at 
just the opposite conclusion — that under the conditions of 
a "have-not ," underdeveloped Oriental economy, the commune 
itself would have to be the instrument to effect rapid eco- 
nomic development. 

This utilitarian concept of the commune, already em- 
phasized in the context of specific "leap forward" programs, 
deserves further discussion at this point in terms of three 
functional characteristics of the commune organization. Accord- 
ing to a Red Flag article onl October these characteristics consists 
ed of innovations "In" the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, in distribution, and in labor," all designed "to pro- 
mote the development of the productive forces at the fast- 
est possible rate." 

The fipst step in this total mobilization of resources 
was to vest the commune with ownership over all means of pro- 
duction in the countryside. Although the August resolution 
permitted some latitude with respect to timing, there can 
be no question that the regime intended to implement this 
measure and did in fact enforce it on a wide scale within a 
matter of weeks. By taking over "the last remnants of in- 
dividual ownership of the means of production" — principally, 
the "private plots" of land, small livestock, and larger 
production tools belonging to Individual peasants--the commune 
gained control over the last remaining source of private in- 
come for the peasant (traditionally accounting for 20 to 30 
percent of his annual income) and reduced him to a status 
of total dependency on the commune for his livelihood. At 
the same time, it made available to the commune for collec- 
tive large-scale production the total labor power of the 
peasantry. By mid-October, party economic specialist Li 
Hsien-nien appeared to regard the disappearance of private 
ownership of the means of production as an accomplished fact 
when he noted that "commune members no longer retain land 
for their *>wn use" and stressed the need for commune-wide 
planning of all economic activity. 
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The second step in the total mobilization of resources 
was the extension of more rigid and effective controls over 
peasant consumption. Already implicit in the first step, 
this was to take the form of the famous commune distribution 
system consisting of equal portions of "free supply" and 
wages and to be implemented by the equally famous institution 
of the commune mess hall. That the new distribution system 
was clearly designed to restrict consumption has, however, 
been lost sight of by some Western observers. Despite the 
propaganda claim that the peasants could "eat their fill" 
under the new system of "free" food supply, the Chinese Cdm- 
munists revealed in more candid discussions that the commune 
was expected to ration foodstuffs to its members according 
to standards or quotas set by the state. Since the size of 
this ration (500 catties of foodstuffs per capita per year 
was the usual figure given) was little more than actual peas- 
ant consumption in 1956 and 1957, it is clear that the .re- 
gime intended to hold the peasants 1 , share of China's new 
."abundance" of foodstuffs to a minimum. 

The corollary of minimizing consumption was, of course, 
maximizing savings and investment . And it was here that the 
commune was expected to perform one of its most important 
functions as a mechanism for converting a sizable agric- 
ultural surplus into investment for industry. Indeed, the 
validity of the Chinese claim, appearing in a People's Daily 
editorial on 1 October, that their "leap forward" program of 
economic development "had enriched people's knowledge of 
economic laws in a socialist society. . .and developed social- 
ist political economy" depended largely on the successful 
performance of this function. According to this editorial, 
the Chinese program had disproved the former theory that 
rapid agricultural development was dependent on modern in- 
dustry supplying machinery, electricity, and chemical 
fertilizer. On the contrary, it had demonstrated that, in 
China's concrete conditions, the prior development of agri~. 
culture was a prerequisite for rapid industrial development. 
The nexus between these "leap forward" programs was to be 
the greatly augmented accumulation (investment) fund of the 
communes . 

Liu Shao-chi had indicated as early as Hay that these 
rural savings would be used "to place immense orders for in- 
dustrial products, including farm machinery, chemical 
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fertilizer, building materials, fuel, electric power, and 
transport facilities . . .and to contribute. large amounts of 
funds for industrial construction by the state... and for 
construction of small industrial installations in the vil- 
lages." It was planned, in other words, to allocate these 
funds for three separate but related purposes — to finance 
the purchaser of agricultural producer goods from existing 
industrial plants, to help finance the construction of 
modern industry through increased tax payments to the state 
and through "contributions? to county and provincial govern- 
ments, and to finance the construction of "native" industry 
on the commune level. 

Chinese Communist publications during this period were 
full of optimistic plans by individual communes to achieve 
within a short span (usually three years) agricultural mechan- 
ization, electrification, and even industrialization by means 
of their large accumulation funds. In a 16 September Red 
Flag article, for example, the Honan Province first secretary 
singled out a commune which had sufficient capital to complete 
agricultural mechanization in 1958 if only the necessary 
machinery were available. 

The scope of the program, however, was nationwide and 
the plan to siphon off this new source of wealth ambitious. 
As pointed out by a specialist on China's national income in 
a 13 October People's Daily article, it was anticipated that 
the accumulation rate (the ratio of savings to total net 
income) of the communes would reach 30 to 40 percent in 1958 
and thereafter, a level three to four times that attained by 
the old agricultural cooperatives. In the Chinese view, the 
commune would make it possible to telescope the painful pro- 
cess of "primitive accumulation" experienced by any agrarian 
society bent on industrialization. 

The third and by far the most important resource in the 
total mobilization program was human labor power. If one 
were to seek a common denominator for all the innovations in- 
troduced by the Chinese Communists in 1958, it would be the 
intensive exploitation of this factor of labor power to a 
degree never before attempted in history. As Liu Shao-chi 
had indicated in his Hay congress report, "It is man that 
counts" — but man conceived as a producer, not consumer, and 
man organized into labor armies for mass movements and shock 
campaigns in nearly every field of economic activity. The 
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slogan was physical labor for all, not just the workers and 
peasants but also the party and government cadres (Including 
Mao himself), the intellectuals, students of all ages, and 
the women newly "liberated* 1 from their household chores for 
labor in the fields. For justification the Chinese Commu*- 
nists looked to the early doctrinal writings of Marx and 
Engels, who shared their views on the centrality of human 
labor in the production process. 

Indeed, the inspiration for China's peasant "labor army" 
was drawn directly from the Communist Manifesto which had 
called a century earlier for the "establishment of industrial 
armies, especially for agriculture." It was Liu Shao-chi who 
rationalized the need for this radical undertaking "to mobilize 
hundreds of millions of people" by invoking China 1 s special 
conditions in the following key passage from his May party 
congress report: 

Surely one should be able to see that a really 
terribly tense situation would exist if more than 
600 million people had to live in poverty and with- 
out culture, had to exert their utmost efforts just 
to eke out a bare living, unable to resist natural 
calamities effectively, unable to put a quick stop 
to possible foreign agression, and should be utterly 
unable to master their own fate. It was to pull 
themselves out of such a situation that the hun- 
dreds of millions of our people summoned up their 
energies to throw themselves, full of confidence, 
into the heat of Work and struggle. This is simply 
normal revolutionary activity, to which we should 
give our heartiest approval. This kind of " tension" 
is nothing to be afraid of. iT 

The definitive discussion of the "labor army" concept, 
however, appeared in the 1 September Red Flag editorial on the 
formation of people's communes. This"c[Tscussion, of funda- 
mental importance in understanding Communist China's commune 
program, deserves extensive quotation. 

'The broad masses of our country's working people 
...have come to the conclusion that they should organ- 
ize along military lines. 'Getting organized along 
military lines' of course does not mean that they are 
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really organized into military barracks* It . simply 
means that the swift expansion of agriculture demands 
that they greatly strengthen their organization, act 
more quickly and with greater discipline and effi- 
ciency, so that like factory workers and soldiers they 
can be deployed with greater freedom and on a large 
scale • • • • 

The peasant leaders who have put forward these 
slogans do not know, perhaps, that Marx and Engels 
in the Communist Manifesto had long since advanced 
a program for the "establishment of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture." But they and the broad 
masses of the peasants who have gone through the long 
years of the armed struggles of the people's revo- 
lution know perfectly well that military lines are 
nothing to be feared. . . . 

While no external enemies attack us, the people's 
communes, in which the workers, peasants, traders, 
students, and militiamen are merged into one, aim 
to storm the fortresses of nature and to march to 
the happy future of industrialization, urbanization, 
and Communism in the countryside. If and when ex- 
ternal enemies dare to attack us, then the entire 
armed population will be mobilized to wipe out the 
enemies resolutely, thoroughly, and completely. 

Would this breed 'command ism 1 ? In our opinion, 
for the people's communes to be organized along mil- 
itary lines and to arm the entire population is a 
completely different matter from ' command ism' ... . 
Actually, as the productivity of labor is being 
constantly raised, as the mechanization and electri- 
fication of farm work is more and more developed, 
as there is a constantly increasing amount of social 
product and the people's educational level is further 
raised, labor time will be gradually shortened, the 
intensity of labor will be gradually reduced, and in 
this way the possibilities of overcoming 'commandism 1 
become greater and greater. 

Three points in this extract from the most authoritative 
organ of the Chinese Communist party deserve special emphasis. 
First, Chini's own revolutionary tradition of armed struggle, 
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as well as the Communist Manifesto , is advanced to support 
the militarization of agricultural production. Other features 
of the commune program — especially the controversial "free 
supply" system — would also be defended jointly on the grounds 
of Marxist dogma and Chinese precedents drawn from the early 
revolutionary period of military communism. The second is the 
role of the people's militia conceived primarily as a produc- 
tion organization "for waging battles against nature." Al- 
though the militia system will be discussed at greater length 
below, it is significant that immediately after initiating 
the Taiwan Strait crisis the Chinese Communists regarded the 
commune militia more as an economic than a military organi- 
zation. The third point is the elaboration of Liu Shao-chi's 
earlier defense of militarized production as a necessary ex- 
pedient for Communist China to break through the barriers 
of poverty and ignorance to a life of relative abundance and 
ease. Despite this elaborate rationalization, the: very phe- 
nomenon of 1 command ism 1 — a euphemism for the exercise of 
coercion and force— discussed here was to appear on a wide 
scale in succeeding months and was to constitute a major 
factor in the decision to retreat in the December commune res- 
olutibn. from untenable positions. 



3 «jc , iThe ComMutie arid tthe Communist Education .Campaign 



The second charge leveled against China's communes by 
Khrushchev in mid-1959 (though couched in a discussion of the 
abortive Soviet experiment with agricultural communes) was that 
they had been established in the absence of "necessary political 
conditions." Chinese equivocation on this point was nearly 
as marked as in their earlier contention that the "necessary 
material conditions" were present for setting up the communes. 
On the one haiid, it was claimed that the communes were based 
on an already advanced level of "Communist consciousness" 
displayed by the 500,000,000 peasants. On the other hand, it 
was considered necessary to launch an intensive campaign of 
socialist and Communist "education" for the very purpose of 
overcoming peasant resistance toJthe radical features of the 
commune . 

The objectives ;of this campaign, as revealed in a party 
directive of 29 August, were ambitious and manifold. As the 
successor to the 1957-58 antirightist and "rectification" 
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movements, it was to be still another mass political campaign 
featuring "blooming and contending" debates among the peasants* 
A time-tested indoctrination device characterized by Chair- 
man Mao as "the best form of socialist democracy," "blooming 
and contending" was designed in this case to effect the follow- 
ing: 

We must make the broad masses of peasants fully 
understand through the airing of views and development 
of arguments that the people's commune possesses great- 
er superiority than the original agricultural coopera- 
tive i* so that they may self-consciously and voluntarily 
transform the cooperatives into people's communes and 
solve, in the socialist and Communist spirit, the var- 
ious economic problems related to the transformation 
into 'ommunes, while opposing individualism and paroch- 
ialism. . 

Two very real "economic problems relating to the trans- 
formation into communes" were persuading the peasants to sur- 
render their private plots, livestock, and other means of pro- 
duction, and effecting the merger of property belonging to 
individual agricultural cooperatives of widely varying eco- 
nomic status into the larger collective of the commune . It 
was here that the campaign would center its attack on "indivi- 
dualism" ("close attention to personal gains and losses") and 
"parochialism" ("caring only for the interests of individual 
teams, cooperatives, townships, or counties"). As the commune 
resolution pointed out, it was necessary "to educate the cadres 
and the masses in the spirit of Communism" so that "during the 
course of the merger" they would not insist on "minute squar- 
ing of accounts" or "bother with trifles." It was clear that 
the transfer of property was to be accomplished either by out- 
right expropriation or by arrangements for deferred payment which 
would ultimately have the same effect. Add as expressed in the 
ominous slogan "pulling up the white flag and planting the 
red flag," any opposition to this policy was to be crushed as 
the expression of "capitalist pendencies of... the well-to-do 
peasants. " 

The ultimate goal of this campaign, however, was much 
more ambitious — the molding of a "new Communist man" imbued 
with the Communist attitude towards labor. Lenin's definition 
of this attitude as "voluntary, without thought of quotas, and 
without thought of remuneration" was, to quote a 10 October 
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Study article, "the slogan of our campaign to propagate Com- 
munist ideology/ 9 As an immediate practical aim, inculcation 
of this attitude would permit diverting most of the antici- 
pated increment in agricultural income, as the directive 
specified, into savings and investment for industrial develop- 
ment. 

What, then, was to be the reward for the peasant's "bitter 
struggle"? The party directive provided an answer in the in- 
struction "to propagate plans for abundance in food and cloth- 
ing and to propagate the future brightness and happiness of 
socialism and Communism." What is more, the period of time 
necessary to reap these future rewards for current austerity 
and denial was to be a short one. Chief party propagandist 
Lu Ting-i described the Communist educational campaign on 19 
September as a means of making the people "realize throughly 
that their task is not only to speed up socialist construction 
today but also to establish a Communist society tomorrow." 
Another article devoted to this campaign appearing in the 15 
October Peopled Daily developed the same thesme as follows: 

We must publicize long-range plans, enabling 
people to understand that the beautiful Communist 
society is no longer a matter of the distant future. 
Every one of our labors at present is laying the 
foundation for Communism. Today's bitter struggle 
is just for tomorrow 1 s prosperity and happiness." 

The Communist education campaign revealed the essence 
of China's distinctive approach to economic and social develop- 
ment throughout 1958. As pointed out in an important article 
in the 10 October issue of Study , the August commune resolution 
had identified "the most basic characteristics of Communism 
as abundant production and an elevated ideology" and "the most 
important means of realizing this objective as labor and edu- 
cation." The intensified utilization of existing labor and 
the exploitation of untapped labor resources would lead rapid- 
ly to the material abundance required for a Communist society. 
In the interim, however, the enthusiasm generated by the "beau- 
tiful prospects" of a not-far-distant Communist society was 
expected to provide the motive force for this prodigious out- 
pouring of human energy. It is to this key problem of in- 
centives thkt we now turn. 
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4, The Commune and the "First Shoots of Communism" 

In the Chinese view, the people's commune was a " great 
historical signif icance" not only because it enabled the pro- 
duction forces to develop rapidly but also because it con- 
tained "the first shoots pf Communism." The appearance of 
these "Communist factors" in the course of socialist construc- 
tion was justified by Mao's heretical version of the Marxist- 
Leninist concept of "uninterrupted revolution" — that rudiments 
of a higher" revolutionary stage (Communism) will appear in a 
lower stage (socialism) . Aside from promoting the very practi- 
cal ends of mobilizing labor power and limiting consumption, 
these distinctive features of the commune served two additional 
purposes. The very term "shoots of Communism" (borrowed from 
Lenin) suggested the imminence of Communism in China and thus 
provided an ideological incentive for arduous labor, and by 
utilizing these intitutional forms, the Chinese would be the 
first, in the words of the August commune resolution, "to ex- 
plore the practical road of transition to Communism." 



Certainly the most famous of these rudiments of Commu- 
nism was the commune system of distribution incorporating 
elements of "free supply" (distribution "according to need," 
a basic criterion of Communism) and of wages (distribution 
"according to work," a basic criterion of socialism). The 
source of considerable controversy and confusion within the 
ranks of the Chinese Communist party, this feature of the 
commune was to provoke a heated dispute with the Soviet Union 
which still smolders today. After the marked failure of the 
experiment in the fall of 1958 and the humiliating retreat 
in the December commune resolution, there was an immediate 
and concerted effort to gloss over the original concept of 
this distribution system. It is of some importance, then, 
to trade the rise and fall of the wage-supply system of dis- 
tribution within the people's commune. 

As revealed in an early chapter of this study, Chair- 
man Mao had gone on record as early as April in favor of a 
distribution system based partly on need and oriented toward 
the payment of wages, the two distinctive characteristics of 
remuneration under the commune. In his May party congress 
report, Liu Shao-chi had stressed the necessity of "avoiding 
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unreasonable and excessive differences" in the consumption 
and living standards of the workers and peasants. But it 
was not until the spectacular results claimed for the sum- 
mer harvest and the equally spectacular estimates of the 
autumn harvest that the decision was made to introduce "free 
supply" as a major component in a new distribution system 
intended to apply ultimately to all of Chinese society* 

Although "free supply" was discussed at the politburo 
session at Peitaiho in August, there is no reference to it 
in the commune resolution adopted at that meeting. Apparent- 
ly its proponents, identified only as "some comrades," en- 
countered opposition in the "heated discussion on the estab- 
lishment of the people f s communes" that is known to have taken 
place at this party conclave. The setback was only temporary, 
-however, for the supply system was already being hailed as a 
"budding sprout of Communism" in the 1 September Red Flag edi- 
torial on communes. Within two weeks, Chairman NacThad come 
out unequivocally in favor of the new distribution system: 
"If one commune is able to provide rice free, then all other 
communes with favorable conditions should be able to do the 
same. And since rice can be provided free, then clothing can 
also be provided free in the future." By mid-September, Liu 
Shao-chi had also endorsed "free supply," vigorously denying 
the charge that it would "encourage idlers" and asserting 
that, on the contrary, it would make the peasants "more en- 
thusiastic and active in production than before." 

It remained for politburo economic and financial special- 
ist Li Rsien-nien, writing in the 16 October issue of Red Flag , 
to provide the definitive discussion of the new commune~cTis- 
tribution system. As such, it deserves extensive quotation: 

Most of the people's communes follow a distribution 
system of part supply and part wages... The first portion 
is distributed according to need (evenly distributed on 
a per capita basis) on the basis of present conditions 
of production. The second portion is distributed ac- 
cording to labor contributed. In the case of the com- 
munes we have visited, the portion of supply in some 
^aseST covers the seven items 6f food, clothing, medi- 
cal care, maternity care, education, housing, and marr- 
rige and funerals. In others... it is half supply and 
half wages, and in still others the portion of supply 
is bigger than wages or vice versa.... 
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It is a great event without parallel in history 
for the peasant to have free meals for his family and 
draw regular income in the form of monthly wages. In 
the past few years there was a shortage of grain for 
consumption, but this is no longer the case*.. Some 
comrades suggested using the r free meals' system at 
the enlarged meeting of the politburo at Peitaiho. As 
I see it now, it is not difficult to apply the system 
throughly in an over-all manner. It can also be ap- 
plied to whatever product is plentiful. The portion 
for distribution according to needs and for supply in 
given quantities will be gradually increased, and the 
portion of payment according to work will be gradually 
reduced. And so the transition: to Communism will be 
realized step by step. # , . 

To have meals free of charge while drawing regu- 
lar monthly wages is an event of world significance. 
Since Marx put forward the far-reaching ideal of Com- 
munism, opponents have raised the question that idlers 
would be created as a result of carrying out the policy 
•from each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his need.' But the facts are different.. .On the 
contrary, the people have become still more industrious 
and work with still greater fervor and vigor. It ap- 
pears that the gradual carrying out of the economic 
system of Communism and the enhancement of the Commu- 
nist consciousness and morality of the people promote 
each other. 

In this connection, many people have put forward 
the following questions: After the system of distribu- 
tion of part supply and part wages is adopted for the 
peasants, what are we going to do for the state func- 
tionaries in rural villages? As the distribution system 
is adopted in rural villages, what are we going to do 
in urban areas? And what are we going to do for the 
workers, office employees, and state functionaries? It 
seems that the situation waits for no one and that these 
questions should be taken into timely consideration. 

Of the many points of interest in the above discussion, 
the first to be noted is the claim that the new distribution 
system was "a great event without parallel in history" and 
"an event of world significance." This was significant both 
because it marked the beginning of the "transition to Commu- 
nism ,r and because it revealed a concrete method for achieving 
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the future Communist society when all goods would be dis- 
tributed "according to need." Next to the establishment 
of the commune itself , it was these ideological pretensions 
advanced for the commune distribution system which most 
displeased the Soviet party. In his speech to the 21st party 
congress, Khrushchev was to condemn in harsh terms this 
premature introduction of distribution "according to need" 
as resulting "not... in the transition to Communism but 
in the discrediting of Communism." Perhaps from a reali- 
zation they they were on shaky doctrinal grounds, the Chi- 
nese frequently cited the supply system of "military com- 
munism" in force during their revolutionary war period as 
a precedent and second line of defense for their unorthodox 
system of distribution within the commune. 

The second point deserving emphasis is Li f s assertion 
that this "economic system of Communism" had already in- 
spired the Chinese people to "become still more industri- 
ous and to work with still greater fervor and vigor." This 
was indeed a basic premise of the commune experiment — that 
psychological and moral incentives (the "Communist con- 
sciousness and morality" of which Li speaks) could be sub- 
stituted for material incentives as the stimulus for pro- 
duction. The belief that China 1 s workers and peasants had 
already manifested to a high degree the "Communist attitude 
toward labor" was held by Chairman Mao himself who, accord- 
ing to an article in Red Flag on 16 November, attributed the 
miraculous achievemenfsHciaimed for the "great leap forward" 
in production to "the great enthusiasm of the masses." It 
was this reliance on exhortation and "enthusiasm" which Khru- 
shchev and Mikoyan were to single out as the fatal flaw in 
the commune experiment. 

The third point to be emphasized is the intended scope 
of "free supply" as revealed in Li's discussion. In the se- 
lect number of advanced, well-to-do communes, free supply 
already encompassed nearly all consumer goods and miscel- 
laneous expenses of the peasants. Moreover, as a result of 
the abundant harvest, it was expected that communes of what- 
ever financial status would be able to introduce free supply 
of grain "in an over-all manner." As already suggested by 
Chairman Mao and as subsequently spelled out by Soong Ching- 
ling in a People's Daily article on 3 November, the goal was 
"to enable China's 6UU million people to eat and dress with- 
out having to pay." Under the prevailing subsistence standard 
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of living in rural areas, this meant in effect that the re- 
maining portion of wages paid "according to work" would then 
be reduced to little more than pocket money. 

The final point for consideration is Li's rather cryptic 
reference ta the problem of extending the wage-supply system 
to apply on a nationwide basis to all segments of the popu- 
lation. It is somewhat surprising, in view of subsequent de- 
velopments, ^to realize that the Chinese Communists originally 
intended to establish this distribution system throughout the 
country. Vice Chairman Chu Teh revealed to a group of army 
officers in late September that it was to be introduced in 
the armed forces, asserting, "We all feel that the supply 
-system is better than the salary system." More specifically, 
a People *s Liberation Army directive in November called on 
all officers to "vigorously support and implement the supply 
system." 

An Tzu-wen, director of the Chinese Communist party's 
organization department, in an article appearing in the I De- 
cember issue of China's Women , expanded the scope of the new 
distribution system to include party and government cadres, 
not only in the communes but also at the county and even high- 
er levels of the administrative hierarchy. Conceding that 
some cadres opposed the change to the supply system. because 
of "erroneous views," An argued that the retention of the 
wage system by all or part of the cadres would "produce an 
undesirable effect on relations between the cadres and the 
masses and among the cadres themselves, while the develop- 
ment of production and socialist construction would be ad- 
versely affected." The implication was clear that the cadres, 
like the masses, were expected to tighten their belts. As 
An went on to say, "The gap in the living standard between 
cadres and the masses will undoubtedly be narrowed." 

There was less certainty about the immediate applicabili- 
ty of the new distribution system to China's favored class — 
the workers in urban areas. Although it is true that Liu 
Shao-chi in September advocated extending the wage-supply 
system to industry, he apparently had in mind the new small- 
scale plants (including the street factories) under construc- 
tion in the towns and smaller cities. A more gradual process 
leading to the same end was initiated in the older, estab- 
lished industrial areas by a concerted effort to abolish the 
piece-rate wage; system in favor of a system of hourly wages 
plus bonuses. Since piece-rate wages had jumped along with 
the "leap forward" in production, the substitution of hourly 
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wages had the immediate practical effect of reducing the 
wage bill and increasing the state's take in profits and 
taxes . 

The accompanying propaganda campaign took direct issue 
(in an article appearing in the 4 September issue of Teach- 
ing and Research ) with the Soviet view (expressed in flST 
Textgook on Political Economy ) that the piece-wage system 
was "the Basic form of payment for labor in socialist enter- 
prises." It also echoed the same themes advanced in support 
of the commune distribution system, including the contention 
that "the labor activity of the workers rests primarily on 
Communist consciousness and not on personal material bene- 
fits." The limited number of actual experiments in the fall 
of 1958 suggests, however, that the problem of extending 
the wage-supply system of distribution to industry and other 
state-operated enterprises was part of the still larger 
problem of extending the commune movement into urban 
areas. 

b. The Public Mess Hall and Other Communal Services 

The commune was originally conceived as a more efficient 
mechanism not only for organizing production but also for 
organizing a collective way of life — the second "shoot of 
Communism" embodied in the commune mess halls, nurseries, 
kindergardens, and rural "housing estates." The individual 
family was no longer to be the basic economic unit in rural 
society; in many important respects, it was no longer to be 
the basic social unit either. The substitution of the commune 
for the family as the agency for supplying food, living 
quarters, education, and child care would permit the "libera- 
tion" of women from the "tyranny" of household chores, an 
important milestone along the road to Communism. As Lenin 
had indicated — a quotation which the Chinese were fond of 
citing — "Only in places which have begun to universally trans- 
form petty domestic chores into a socialist big economy will 
there be the true liberation of women and true Communism." 

These radical institutions were first of alL justified on 
the grounds of economic necessity, a means of securing badly 
needed labor power to undertake the manifold tasks of the 
"great leap forward" program in the countryside. This ration- 
ale appeared in the 1 September Red Flag editorial on communes 
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To make full use of labor power, to enable women 
to play their full part in field work, and to ensure 
that there is no waste of the labor time of men and 
women, the communes must not only be organizers Of pro- 
duction but also organizers of livelihood; they have 
not only to collectivize labor further, but also to 
organize the collective way of life. 

The role of these communal services in the total mobilization 
effort was underlined by their incorporation into the slogan . 
calling for the militarization of production — "getting or- 
ganized along military lines, working as if fighting a bat- 
tle, and living the collective way. M 

On the other hand, the literature of the period suggests 
that ideological and political motives were equally prominent 
in the considerations prompting the establishment of these 
institutions. Virulent attacks on the bourgeois family were 
drawn directly from the early writings of Marx and Engels. 
For example, the following passage from fcn article by Hu 
Sheng, deputy director of the propaganda department of the 
Chinese Communist party, appearing in the 22 December issue 
of China's Women was little more than a paraphrase of the 
Communist Manifesto : "The bourgeoisie affirm monogamy in 
law, but in practice the relations between husband and wife 
degenerate to the level of business transactions recorded in 
terms of money. It is their practice to supplement monogamy 
with adultery and prostitution." 

The old, evil family was to be replaced by a new "social- 
ist-Communist family." It is of some importance, in view of 
later development?, to outline the profile of this family as 
originally envisaged by the Chinese Communists. Although 
Chairman Mao in his September tour of Honan came out firmly 
in favor of these new communal services, it was Liu Shao-chi 
who revealed the true dimensions of the plan for society to 
take over the care and upbringing of children. In a 21 Sep- 
tember issue of the Honan Jlh-p aoj Liu was quoted as follows: 

Nurseries should work on the principle of full-time 
caringh<bf <*dhlldr©ni -Primary Schools, too, should aim to 
take as many boarders as possible. So far as children 
are concerned, emphasis should be laid on their educa- 
tion by society and not on their upbringing in their own 
family. 
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Liu added: "The management of children should be a more impor- 
tant job than the management of tractors or water pumps." 
The universal establishment of boarding schools in a given 
county of Shantung Province shortly thereafter was, accord- 
ing to an account in People j s Daily on 1 November, carried 
out in accordance with this instruction of Comrade Liu. 

Communal housing, on the other hand, was apparently never 
intended to take the extreme form of segregated barracks or 
dormitories, as reported in some Western publications. Even 
in the first flush of enthusiasm for the new socialist fam- 
ily, as in Hu Sheng f s 1 September Red Flag article, it was 
conceded that "the small family composed of husband, wife, 
and children will naturally continue to exist for a long time 
to come." The construction of rural "residential areas" was 
justified as necessary "to solve the contradiction between 
scattered individual housing and the requirements of collec- 
tive production by the commune" and to bring the benefits of 
urbanization to the countryside. At the outset it was taken 
for granted that the new housing would be owned by the commune 
and in time by the State, (as revealed in a Red Flag article 
of 1 October on the commune movement in Hopeh Province) . The 
subsequent denial of this intent in the December commune res- 
olution was to be but one of the many examples of retreat 
from the untenable positions advanced in the early stages of 
the commune experiment. 



The commune displayed still another "shoot of Communism" 
in that it was expected to achieve "all-people" ownership in 
rural areas at an early date and thus facilitate the transi- 
tion to Communism. Even the initial step of establishing 
communes, entailing the surrender of the remaining means of 
production left in the hands of the individual peasant, was 
hailed as "a higher level of socialist development and col- 
lectivization than in the agricultural cooperative" (and by 
implication the Soviet collective farm). But the goal, as 
stipulated in the August resolution, was "ownership by the 
people as a whole," the achievement of which "may take less 
time — three or four years — in some places, and longer — five 
or six years or even longer — elsewhere." Since this program 
was to encounter both Soviet opposition and domestic difficulties, 
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it is important to understand this concept of "all-people" 
ownership and the original Chinese plans and expectations 
for its early attainment. 

"All-people" ownership, as defined by the Chinese Commu- 
nists, was simply state ownership of all the means of produc- 
tion, including land, capital goods, and, in a sense, the 
labor expended in production. At this stage, the commune 
would be equivalent to a state-owned industrial enterprise 
or state farm. One Chinese journal spelled out the implica- 
tions of this form of ownership: "The distribution and use 
of output, the delivery of profits, production expenditures, 
and the level of consumption are all decided by the state." 
It was to be the organizational device par excellence for ex- 
tending state control over all available resources, material 
and human, in the countryside. 

Certain elements of this advanced stage of ownership 
were said to be present once the commune was established. 
As listed in the December commune resolution, these elements 
included the merger of the commune with the township (the 
basic organization of state power) , the incorporation of 
existing state-owned commercial and financial enterprises in- 
to the commune, and the creation of new industrial and other 
economic enterprises through the joint efforts of several 
communes. The next step was the formation of county federa- 
tions of communes. Empowered "to deploy a certain portion 
of the manpower, material, and financial resources of the 
communes to undertake construction on a county or even bigger 
scale," these federations were conceived as a half-way house 
leading to the ultimate goal — the creation of unitary county- 
wide communes throughout all of China characterized by com- 
plete state ownership of the means of production and by rela- 
tive uniformity in the wage and supply standards for all their 
members. It was this undertaking to move rapidly toward 
state ownership despite existing low levels of production 
which Khrushchev was to attack in his 21st party congress 
speech. "The merger of collective-farm cooperative property 
with state property into unified public property is not a 
simple economic-organizational measure," said the Soviet 
premier, "but involves the solution of the profound problem 
of overcoming the essential differences between "town and 
country." 

At the outset, the Chinese Communists advanced the claim 
that several of their model communes already displayed most 
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of the attributes of " all-people" ownership, but it was not 
long before they themselves recognized the dangers of precipitate 
advance to state ownership. The principal danger was the 
"leveling" of income between the original cooperatives (and 
their members) combined into a single commune. In an important 
Red Flag article on 16 October, Li Hsien-nien put it: "If the 
HITferences in living standards are narrowed by bringing the 
high down to meet the low level, the living standards of some 
people will be lowered; and if the living standards are raised 
to the high level, the common reserve of the commune will be 
affected." It was this growing realization that state owner- 
ship entailed liabilities as well as assets that led to the 
virtual abandonment in 1959 of the original timetable of three 
to six years for achieving "all-people" ownership as had ap- 
peared in the initial commune resolution. 
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d. Government and Militia in the Commune 



A fourth "Communist shoot" was the integration of the 
township government, the basic unit of state power in the 
countryside, with the commune. As the August commune reso- 
lution pointed out, this would facilitate entry into the 
Communist era, at which time "the function of the state will 
be limited" to protecting the country from external aggression 
but will play no role internally." A more practical result of 
the merger was to strengthen the coercive power of the commune 
through the agency of its newly formed militia. 

It is interesting that the vesting of administrative 
and military functions in the people 9 s commune has no prece- 
dent in Marxist -Leninist doctrine. For example, Engels 9 
Principles of Communism , identified in an earlier chapter of 
this study as a major source for China 9 s commune experiment, 
restricted the activities of the "citizens 9 commune" to in- 
dustry, agriculture, and education. Honan Province First 
Secretary Wu Chih-pu, writing in the 16 September issue of 
China Youth , could only cite the historical parallel of the 
Paris Commune as being "not very different" from China 9 s 
practice of integrating the rural township with the commune 
organization. In order to legitimatize the commune militia, 
China's theoreticians had to fall back on the general precept 
of Marx and Lenin "to arm the whole people. 99 

Communist China 9 s undertaking "to arm the whole nation" 
through a universal militia system was carried out simultane- 
ously with the establishment of communes. In a much-quoted 
statement appearing in the 1 October issue of People's Daily , 
Chairman Mao revealed the diverse purposes of this program: 
"The organization of militia divisions is a good thing. It 
should be universally popularized. Militia divisions are 
military, labor, educational, and physical culture organiza- 
tions all rolled into one." 

Despite Mao's order of priority, there is good reason to 
conclude that the central mission of the militia was to serve 
as a labor organization. As noted earlier, the 1 September 
Red Flag editorial on communes described the people 9 s militia 
as primarily a production organization "for waging battles 
against nature." This theme was developed by the regime 9 s 
chief spokesman for the commune militia, General Fu Chiu-tao, 
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in the 10 January 1959 issue of Philosophical Study as 
follows: "It (the militia) can set up unified labor 
organizations. . .can rationally distribute. labor power, 
raise labor efficiency, and promote a great leap forward 
in production. . .can > increase the organization, discipline, 
and militancy of the people... and can strengthen the will 
of the people to ignore hardship and danger." Thus the 
militia provided the institutional framework for imple- 
menting the slogan "Getting organized along military lines 
and working as if fighting a battles" 

Next in order of importance was the role of the militia 
as an agency to enforce commune policy against recalcitrant 
elements in the countryside. These elements, usually identi- 
fied as landlords, rich peasants, counterrevolutionaries, 
undesirable characters, and rightists, made up the approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the population who "opposed" the establish- 
ment of communes (according to Wu Chih-pu) and, when augmented 
by well-to-do middle-peasants and other "hesitant" elements, 
consititued the very sizable proportion of 30 percent of the 
population (again Wu's estimate). To counter this threat, a 
hard core militia force numbering less than one tefith of the 
total was formed under the leadership of demobilized army men 
who were at the same time party members in good standing, and 
weapons were actually issued to only a select nucleus of this 
"basic militia". According to the dictates of the dialectical 
process, the first step toward the ultimate goal of the wither- 
ing away of the state was to strengthen the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

The final role of the militia, in descending order of 
importance, was to serve as a supplementary reserve force for 
the professional army in time of war. Although supported both 
by revolutionary tradition and by Mao's military doctrine, the 
available evidence suggests that this concept was a secondary 
consideration in establishing the commune militia in 1958. In 
one of the very few articles detailing the operation of this 
militia system, it was pointed out in mid-1959 that less than 
one percent of the total militia force in Shansi Province had 
participated in firing practice with live ammunition. More- 
over, the provision in the December commune resolution that 
militia weapons would be "produced by arsenals set up locally" 
does not suggest a very active military role for the commune 
militia in the event of war. 
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SECRET 



The three major campaigns initiated in August 1958--the 
communes , the people's militia, and the resumption of hostil- 
ities in the Taiwan Strait — were undoubtedly related. It 
appears, however, that the military significance of the commune 
militia was more symbolic than real. By presenting the rural 
militia as a new and powerful defense against the ever-present 
threat of "imperialist aggression," the Chinese Communists 
could in part justify the rigors of militarized production in 
the countryside in terms of a patriotic war effort. 



As_the final "shoot of Communism," the commune showed 
the way, to quote the December resolution, "gradually to 
lessen and finally to eliminate the differences between 
town and country, between worker and peasant, and between 
mental and manual labor." These all-embracing and romantic 
goals were to be realized by implementing two measures taken 
directly from the Communist Manifesto : (1) "combination of 
agriculture with Industry and gradual abolition of the dis- 
tinction between town and country"; and (2) "combination of 
education with material production." 

With respect to the first measure, the basic function 
of the rural commune in mobilizing the peasants to participate 
in industrial development has already been discussed at length. 
A less well-known fact is that, in order to become an "all- 
round man," the industrial worker was also expected to engage 
in agricultural production* The benefits to be derived from 
this were aptly described by Wu Chih-pu in the 16 September 
issue of China Youth ; 

In the future, factories will not only develop 
industry but also undertake a little agricultural 
production. For example, the workers in an iron 
and steel works are greatly tired after day and night 
shifts. If after working on steel they participate 
in a little agricultural production, they will feel 
refreshed, and this is good for their physical well- 
being. The good this does them spiritually is even 
greater. 



e. 
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The second measure, the combination of education with 
productive labor, deserves more extended discussion at this 
point. Like the militia system, it transcended the limits 
of the rural commune since it applied to all segments 
of the population. The universality of the program, as 
well as the paradoxical claim that physical labor for all 
signified progress toward Communism, was well expressed by 
Liu Shao-chi while touring Honan Province in September: 

Everyone must take part in labor, especially 
physical labor, within the limits of his strength. 
Physical labor produces food and clothing. Everyone 
needs to eat and be clothed, and if there are seme 
who do not labor, this inevitably increases the burden 
on others. As chairman Mao Tse-tung, and also Marx 
and Engels, pointed out, it is important for everyone 
to take part in physical labor. It is a necessary 
condition for the transition to Communism. 

The goal, as indicated by Chairman Mao, was twofold: 
"Workers and peasants become intellectuals, while intellec- 
tuals become workers and peasants. " In the rural areas, 
the communes were assigned major responsibility in carrying 
out a cultural revolution consisting of the elimination of 
illiteracy and the establishment of primary schools, middle 
schools, and even "spare-time" universities. In urban areas, 
factories in the pre -commune stage were expected to do the 
same and in fact to become both factories and schools. The 
most explicit statement of this part-work, part-study program, 
which applied to educational institutions as well, was again 
provided by Liu Shao-chi during his Honan tour: 



New factories can set up schools and enroll a 
number of junior middle school students to study there. 
A factory is a senior middle school, and the students 
there may study a few hours and work a few hours every 
day. Then factories become schools and schools factories. 
The method of part-work and part-study can be adopted for 
senior middle schools and also for universities. A system 
must be established for the students to work six hours a 
and study three hours a day, or work four hours and study 
four hours. The schedule must be relatively stable and 
last eight or ten years until the students graduate from 
the universities. In this way, the number of both students 
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and workers will increase. At the end of the period 
they will be both university graduates and skilled 
workers. This is also a condition for the transition 
to Communism. 

The program did not stop here, however. It applied 
with particular force to the intellectuals and the "so- 
called experts and scientists" who were ordered to spend part 
of their time in productive labor. This would enable them 
to learn from "the surging enthusiasm and developed mental 
endowments of the masses" and to become, like Chairman Mao, 
"pupils of the masses." Government and party functionaries 
as well y in a continuation of the earlier policy of training 

-cadres to become both "red and expert," were expected to 
spend part of the year laboring on the industrial and agri- 
cultural production fronts* As pointed out by Chen Po-ta in 
mid-July, this ambitious and comprehensive program constituted 
a "socialist and Communist system of education" suited to 

'China's special conditions. 



5. The Commune and the Transition to Communism 



By means of the various "shoots of Communism" discussed 
above, the commune was to serve as the vehicle, in the words 
of the August resolution, for "exploring the practical road ' 
of transition to Communism." It is time now to turn to a 
systematic exposition of the Chinese view of the "transition 
to Communism," a view which deviated sharply from Soviet 
experience and precedent. 

As the term "explore" implies, the Chinese claimed to 
be in the vanguard of the advance to Communism. Indeed, 
this contention had appeared in the very first extended 
discussion of the commune in a Chinese publication — Chen 
Po-ta f s article in the 16 July issue of Red Flag entitled 
"Under the Banner of Comrade Mao." As noted in an earlier 
chapter of this study, Chen asserted that Marx and Engels 
had not pretended to "write out a prescription for each 
nation... to ensure the victory of the revolution and the 
realization of Communism"; and that, in keeping with the 
Marxist-Leninist injunction that theory must be "constantly 
enriched and developed according to life and different his- 
torical conditions," Chairman Mao had discovered a special 
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road enabling China to realize Communism "in the not 
distant future." The same theme was developed at greater 
length following the August commune resolution in a 
series of articles (appearing, for example, in the 10 
September issue of Study , the 17 September issue of the 
Shanghai Liberation Daily , the 13 October issue of Political 
Study , and the 23 October issue of People's Daily ) devoted 
to an analysis of this historic document Perhaps the most 
explicit statement of this contention, however, appeared in 
the 1 September edition of China Youth : "Tomorrow we shall 
build a paradise of happiness never before attempted in 
history — Communism . " 

Taken together, the series of articles mentioned above 
provide a revealing analysis of the original Chinese view of 
the "transition to Communism." The satinet characteristics 
of this transition were three: it was to be "gradual"; it 
was to be continuous and cumulative; and it was to be achieved 
in piecemeal fashion "by stages and by groups." 

It is paradoxical that the "gradual" nature of the 
transition process was advanced by the Chinese Communists 
as a justification for telescoping the stages and period 
of time necessary to achieve Communism. Despite the cal- 
culated ambiguity of the formulation, this was in fact the 
essence of Mao's heretical version of the Marxist -Leninist 
concept of "uninterrupted revolution." Since the rudiments 
of a higher revolutionary stage (Communism) could appear 
in a lower revolutionary stage (socialism) , it was possible 
for a Chinese Communist spokesman writing in the 13 October 
issue of Political Study to view the various "shoots of 
Communism" of the people's commune aa Yearmarks of the 
beginning of the transition to Communism" and to conclude 
that "together with the construction of socialism, the transi- 
tion to Communism has begun." 

There is abundant evidence of a conscious effort by the 
Chinese Communists to blur the customary distinctions between 
the separate stages of socialism and Communism. It was a 
standard practice in party publications in the fall of 1958 
to depict the Chinese people as engaged in building "socialism- 
Communism". The first stage on occasion was omitted altogether, 
as in Chu Teh's statement while touring Kansu Province in late 
September that his countrymen were "building Communism," and 
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in the reference appearing in the 16 October issue of 
Red Flag to "the present construction of the beautiful 
ITTe of Communism. " Less extreme but more authoritative 
was the admission in a 1 November Red Flag editorial that 
the Chinese were in fact "taking gradual steps toward the 
more advanced Communist society*" It was from this advanced 
position that the Chinese Communists were forced to stage 
a humiliating retreat in the December commune resolution 
when they reaffirmed "the Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
development of revolution by stages" and conceded that 
"these stages, different in quality , should not be confused." 

The second characteristic of the "transition to 
Communism" wars that it would be continuous and cumulative, 
a process of interaction between steadily rising levels 
of production and political consciousness leading to the 
ultimate goals of material abundance and a highly developed 
Communist consciousness which would then signify the attain- 
ment of Communism. In a sense, this was no more than a re- 
statement of Mao's concept of "uninterrupted revolution." 
It was confidently asserted that the various "shoots of 
Communism" embodied in the commune would both stimulate 
production and elevate the ideological consciousness of 
commune members; this in turn would facilitate the growth 
and expansion of the "shoots of Communism," and so on. 

Perhaps the most graphic illustration of this theory 
was provided by Li Hsien-nien in his definitive discussion 
of the commune system of distribution appearing in the 
16 October issue of Bed Flag , inspired by the appearance 
of this "Communist sprout," the peasants worked "with still 
greater fervor and vigor," according to Li, and the resulting 
increments in production would permit the gradual expansion 
of distribution "according to heed" until the transition to 
Communism was complete. As Li concluded: "It appears that 
the gradual carrying out of the economic system of Communism 
and the enhancement of the Communist consciousness and 
morality of the people promote each other." 

The third characteristic of the transition — that it 
would be achieved in piecemeal fashion "by stages and by 
groups" — refers to an important feature of the commune 
movement in the fall of 1958. This was the prominence 
attached to a select number of "advanced" communes, by far 
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the most publicized of which was the Sputnik Commune in 
Honan Province. These communes were to serve as laboratories 
for experimentation with new systems of production and 
administration and also as models for gradual emulation by 
others. What is not generally realized is that these advanced 
communes also constituted an integral part of the Chinese -J 
Communist theory of the "transition to Communism. 19 Both 
the August and December commune resolutions underscored 
this in their discussion of the transition from collective to 
"all-peop4e" ownership, an important milestone on the longer 
journey to a Communist society. The process would be completed 
"by stages and by groups", with "some places" requiring less 
time (three or four years) and others more time (five or six 
years or even longer) . 

That the further advance to Communism was to be of the 
same piecemeal nature was suggested by the example of Hsu-hsui 
Commune in Hopeh Province. It was this commune which issued 
a plan, reproduced in the October issue of Planned Economy , 
containing the startling timetable of "basically completing 
socialist construction in 1959" and "entering the great 
Communist society in 1963." Although accompanying commentary 
on this plan stressed both its provisional nature and its 
propaganda value in stimulating enthusiasm for a "not far 
distant" Communist society, the implication was clear that the 
transition to Communism would also be effected "by stages 
and by groups" until all communes in all areas throughout the 
country had reached -the promised land. 

Granting that the revolutionary stages of socialism 
and Communism were being telescoped, what in the original 
Chinese view was the period of time necessary to complete 
this shortcut to the Communist society? Two preliminary 
observations are necessary. The first is the problem of 
translating temporal expressions in the Chinese language, 
which at best are imprecise and subject to varying inter- 
pretations. The second is the heavy propaganda content of 
Chinese Communist discussion of this matter, discussion 
frankly designed to persuade the Chinese people of the 
imminence of Communism as a reward for current hardship 
and sacrifice. 

As noted in an earlier chapter of this study, Liu 
Shao-chi asserted as early as 12 July that "the time will 
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be very soon when we realize Communism." Liu repeated 
this estimate, certainly the most sanguine view put on 
record by any of top Chinese leaders, in somewhat different 
language while touring Kiangsu Province in late September. 
"If we work hard a few years more, Communism will come 
true and then we shall be happier than ever." Although 
never directly quoted, Chairman Mao's views on the matter 
apparently were similar in nature. Writing in the 3 
October People's Daily , a Honan Province party secretary 
cited "several directives of Chairman Mao" on the signif- 
icance of the mass iron and steel campaign in determining 
whether China could "complete the construction of socialism 
at an early date and rapidly cross over to Communism." 

More specific discussions of the length of time 
necessary to achieve the material prerequisite — abundance 
of production — and the political prerequisite — a high level 
of Communist consciousness and morality — for entry into a 
Communist society were few and far between. An article in 
Study on 10 September indicated that "the time is not far 
off "when China could effect "the distribution of basic 
livelihood materials 'according to need 9 ." It remained for 
Honan Province First Secretary Wu Chih-pu, in an article 
appearing in the 16 September issue of China Youth , to 
provide the only estimate in absolute terms of the number 
of years necessary to achieve the required level of material 
abundance. "The material foundation is not yet available 
for practicing 9 to each according to his need. 9 We must 
fight hard for another six or seven years or even longer 
to create the necessary material conditions." By way of 
contrast, Khrushchev 9 s corresponding estimate (in his 21st 
party congress report) of the period of time required for 
the infinately more advanced industrial economy of the Soviet 
Union to reach this same goal was to be 15 years — more than 
twice as long. Both the earlier Chinese and later Soviet 
discussions were agreed on one point — it would take longer 
to prepare the political condition for Communism, the 
fostering of a "new Communist man." In the sole temporal 
reference to the attainment of this ideal, party propagandist 
Lu Ting-i conceded in a 1 September Red Flag article that 
the process would require "a long. time." 

Thus the record suggests that the Chinese Communists 
originally intended to accelerate the pace set by the Soviet 
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Union in the advance towards Communism. An essential step 
in this accelerated program was the early establishment of 
communes in China's urban areas. 



C. The Rise and Fall of the Urban Commune 



Although the initial party resolution in August was 
concerned exclusively with communes in rural areas , there 
is ample evidence that the Chinese Communists envisioned 
the communal organization from the outset as having general 
applicability throughout all of Chinese society. Thus, in 
~ discussing Communist China's original commune program, it is 
necessary to trace the short-lived development of the urban 
commune movement from its inception in August to its virtual 
suspension in the December commune resolution. 

Because Chinese Communist publications devoted relatively 
little attention to urban communes in the fall of 195$, it is 
somewhat surprising to realize that the drive to organize 
communes in the pioneer province of Honan in August 1958 en- 
compassed both urban and rural areas. In a speech delivered 
in mid-August, If u^Chih-pu was quite explicit on this point: 
"Whether it be in the countryside or in the cities, whether 
it be in government organs, schools or people's organizations , 
we must all take the road of the people's commune." By 
25 August, the New China News Agency could report that five 
urban areas in Honan had completed the setting up of communes, 
including the important cities of Kaifeng, Chengchow and 
Loyang. By mid-September, Wu could announce that communes 
had been established universally throughout the province, 
encompassing 97 percent of the urban population. 

Chairman Mao, while inspecting the Wu-han Iron and Steel 
Complex in mid-September, was the next to advocate the 
formation of urban communes. After local officials had 
pointed with pride to the ultramodern, large-scale steel 
furnaces just coming into production, Mao initiated the 
following somewhat ludicrous conversation: 

Chaitman Mao asked: "How about the establish- 
ment of people's communes? Such a big enterprise 
should have workers, peasants, tradesmen, intellectuals, 
and soldiers." Wang Jen-chung (first secretary of 
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Hupeh Province), after some thought, said: "We 
have industry and trade supply points. We have 
established a technical school and a military 
college. What we lack is agriculture. We should 
invite some agricultural cooperatives to join us." 
Chairman Mao, nodding his head, said: "We should 
strive to be more comprehensive." 

At the same time, Liu Shao-chi was visiting China's first 
urban commune established in late June at the Cheng chow 
Textile Machinery Plant. Like Mao, Liu stressed the 
importance "of enlarging the commune to include more 
rural villages so that factories and rural villages may 
be combined." 

It remained for Teng Hsiao-ping, chief of the party 
secretariat and another ranking party-machine leader, to 
come out unequivocally for urban communes organized on 
a nationwide basis. While touring the northeast provinces 
in late September , Teng was quoted as follows: "Urban 
communes must be established. The rural villages of the 
whole country are just in the process of being communalized 
and the cities cannot lag behind." He did note, however, 
the necessity of conducting various experiments and gather- 
ing experience to solve the number of new problems inherent 
in this undertaking. 

Chinese Communist discussion of urban communes had 
been relatively muted thus far, confined largely to 
isolated statements by leading party officials touring 
the countryside. This state of affairs suddenly changed 
with the publication of the 22 October issue of People's 
Daily , which devoted nearly all of its first and second 
pages to the results of a drastic experiment carried out 
in the coal-mining city of Tangchuan in Shansi Province. 
On 1 October this municipality had established a commune 
embracing a population of 150,000 workers and peasants 
and consisting of 23 factories and mines, 75 villages, 
2 streets, 2 universities, 6 middle-schools, 22 primary 
schools, and several stores and hospitals. In preparation 
for this momentous event, there had been a massive re- 
assignment of living quarters to enable workers and their 
families to reside in close proximity to their place of 
employment, a move which had taken place "in a few days" 
and had involved "several tens of thousands of workers 
and their dependents." More ominous still was the revelation 
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that party and government cadres had moved right into the 
same housing provided for the workers under their super- 
vision. The objective was stated candidly by the People y s 
Daily editorial : 

With living quarters readjusted, cadres and 
workers not only work together but really live, 
eat, study, and play together ... .And cadres feel 
happy, .knowing not only the names and looks of 
the workers with whom they work but also their 
state of mind. 

After lauding the experience of Yangchuan as a model 
for emulation by others, the editorial concluded: 
"Let the. flags of people's communes and the flj&gs of 
Communism fly over all cities, factories, and mines, M 

The policy had now been clearly enunciated and widely 
disseminated. What was still missing was some indication 
of the time element involved in the program of establishing 
urban communes. This was provided three days later in 
another authoritative editorial in People *s Daily devoted 
to the subject of public (commune) mess hallsT The key 
statement was as follows: 

At present the public mess hall system is 
following along with the development of the 
communalization movement into the cities. The 
time cannot be far off when the mess halls will 
certainly be set up generally in our cities and 
countryside and become a new form of life for our 
pepple. 

It should be noted that the timing., of these two 
editorials is important not only for the development of 
urban communes but also for the general chronology of 
the commune movement as a whole. Communist China's 
commune program reached its apex in the last week of 
October, to be followed by a taper ing-off process which 
was to continue unchecked for nearly a year — until the 
Lu-shan central committee plenum of August 1959. Among 
the first signs of the impending retreat was the appearance 
in early November of cautionary statements on urban 
communes, one by a Tientsin party secretary and another in 
almost identical language by the first secretary of the 
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Shanghai municipal committee. As elaborated in the 
December commune resolution, these statements stressed 
the existence of "certain differences between the city 
and the countryside" and warned that cadres "should not 
be in a hurry to set up people's communes on a large 
scale in the cities" and should "postpone" the undertaking 
in large cities. Although the next section of this paper 
takes up the broad range of domestic problems engendered 
by the commune and "leap forward" programs, the special 
problems which precipitated this abrupt reversal of policy 
on urban communes will be discussed at this point. 

The number, variety, and scope of problems encountered 
in the initial experimentation with urban communes were 
formidable and can be treated here only briefly. The first 
was the question of type and size — specifically, whether 
communes should be organized on the basis of occupation 
(the "specialized commune," centered around a large factory, 
school, or government agency); on the basis of residence 
(the "street commune," consisting of all those residing in 
a single street or neighborhood); or on the basis of a 
relatively large geographic area (the "general commune," 
encompassing a ward or even an entire town or small city) 
to include all factories, offices, and inhabitants within 
its boundaries. Although all three types were tried out 
in the fall of 1958 and presumably still exist, Chinese 
Communist discussion of these experimental forms in 1959 
was to be limited almost entirely to the forerunner of 
the "street commune" — the so-called "urban residents' 
cooperative to serve production" which seeks to organize 
housewives and other worker dependents for collective 
production and livelihood. 

The second problem — really another aspect of the first — 
was the widely scattered housing of urban workers. This 
deprived the urban commune of one of the principal advantages 
of its rural counterpart — the ability to tap more labor 
power and utilize more intensively the existing labor force 
by means of the militarization of production and the collec- 
tivization of livelihood. As noted above, the Tangchuan 
coal-mining commune had shown the way in a mass readjustment 
of worker housing but under favorable conditions (newly built 
collective housing under state ownership) lacking in most 
urban areas . It was for this reason that Chinese Communist dis- 
cussion 'of the 1 urban commune usually involved /grandiose plans of 
urban renewal and. development, a process of transforming the old 
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bourgeois cities into "garden cities" of a new socialist 
or Communist type. As depicted in the prospectus for the 
city of Chengchow: "We then shall have realized the 
transformation of the city into a garden, and between one 
industrial zone and another there will be green fields 
and trees, vith numerous small towns, like islands deeply 
bathed in the sea of greenery." In addition to the urban- 
ization of rural areas, the grand design called for the 
"ruralization" of urban areas so that the worker, the 
exemplar of the ideal of the "all-round man," could engage 
in agricultural pursuits during his spare time. 

An equally troublesome problem, both in theory and 
- practice, was the fact that socialist ownership by the 
whole people — i.e., state ownership — was already highly 
developed in the cities. Since nearly all capital goods — 
including rental housing, which had been socialized earlier 
_ in the year — and raw materials were already under state- 
ownership and control, there was little left to provide 
the "material base" for the collectively owned commune. 
Relying on their own limited resources, these urban 
collectives were expected vto finance out of their own in- 
come all the expenses connected with wages, communal services, 
and investment. Yet the productive enterprises open to them 
consisted largely of primitive "satellite" workshops clustered 
around state enterprises and engaged in the processing of 
industrial scrap or waste material. In these circumstances, 
few of the experimental urban communes possessed the necessary 
wherewithal to become self-sustaining. 

Closely related to this was the problem of "bourgeois 
ideology," described in the December commune resolution as 
"still fairly prevalent among many of the capitalists and 
intellectuals in the cities." For if the urban commune 
was to rely on its own efforts and build from scratch, the 
burden would fall on those individual members who, like the 
well-to-do peasants in the countryside, hfcd the most to 
contribute. This was manifest in the slogan advanced during 
the formation of communes in the city of Kweiyang: "Let those 
with manpower contribute manpower; those with labor power con- 
tribute labor power; those with money contribute money; and 
those with material resources contribute material resources." 
In view of this slogan, it is not surprising that reports 
emanating from Peiping in early November revealed a wave of 
selling of such privately owned producer goods as sewing 
machines and a widespread withdrawal of savings deposits by 
urban inhabitants, 
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As the term was employed in the December commune 
resolution, anyone who viewed the impending formation of 
urban communes in terms of personal gain or loss was 
contaminated with "bourgeois ideology." In this sense, 
a large portion of the advanced working class also must 
have had serious misgivings about this revolutionary 
development. Since the urban worker already enjoyed a 
comparatively high standard of living and already bene- 
fited from the much-vaunted social services of the commune, 
the prospect of communal living held even less attraction 
for him than for the peasant. The drive to abolish 
piece-rate wages; the policy of eliminating "unreasonable 
and excessive differences" between urban and rural living 
standards; and the announced intention of introducing the 
combined wage-supply system in urban areas — none of these 
aspects of the commune program could have appealed to the 
urban proletariat. 

One conclusion emerging from the above discussion 
deserves special emphasis. Whatever the mistakes and 
excesses connected with the commune movement in the 
countryside, a number of practical reasons could be 
advanced in support of this revolutionary transformation 
of rural society. Since almost none of these applied to 
the urban commune, it is fair to conclude that pragmatic 
considerations played a secondary role in the decision to 
extend communalization into the cities in the fall of 1958. 
Oddly enough, it appears that a major stimulus for pushing 
ahead with urban communes was the concern expressed by 
Teng Hsiao-ping that the cities might "lag behind." Li 
Hsien-nien echoed this concern in mid-October when he 
raised the question of extending the commune distribution 
system into the cities and observed < "The situation waits 
for no one, and these questions should be taken into timely 
consideration." If China* s "organized revolutionary peasants" 
were advancing towards Communism through the agency of 
the rural commune, how could the most advanced revolutionary 
element in society, the urban proletariat, be permitted to 
"lag behind"? In view of these considerations, ideology 
appears as a prime factor in Communist China 9 s urban 
commune program in the fall of 1958. 
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II. THE COMMUNE IN PRACTICE 



The realization in the fall of 1958 of the divergence 
between the commune in theory and the commune in practice — 
between ideology and reality — was a traumatic experience from 
which the Chinese Communist party has yet to recover. The 
glaring discrepancy between promise and performance called 
into question not only the validity of the party* s programs 
but even the competence of its leadership. The resulting 
corrosion of unity and discipline within the party and the 
resulting apathy of the population at large in the first 
half of 1959 were to precipitate the virulent campaign against 
"rightist opportunism" still under way today. The issues in 
the current political debate in Communist China are drawn di- 
rectly from the record of events surrounding the first and 
second commune resolutions of August and December 1958. 

Responding to the pressure of events and to the rising 
tide of both Soviet and domestic criticism, the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership, in a series of urgent conferences extend- 
ing through November and early December, decided on a major 
overhaul of its commune program as embodied in the December 
commune resolution. At the same time, it decided to under- 
take a less obvious, less abrupt, but equally major overhaul 
of its "great leap forward" program. In contrast to the sub- 
sequent defense of party leaders that the shortcomings of 
these programs had been "isolated, local, and temporary," the 
test of practice revealed these defects to be numerous, wide- 
spread, and fundamental. 



A. The "Leap Forward" Stumbles 



As defined in Liu Shao-chi f s report to the May party 
congress, Communist China's "leap forward" program represented 
"the application and development of the party's mass line in 
socialist construction." Relying on the "mighty driving 
force" of the "subjective initiative and creativeness of the 
masses, " the party undertook to accelerate the pace of eco- 
nomic development under the slogan "greater, faster, better, 
and more economic results." Critics of the policy — a nebulous 
group consisting in part of experts, technicians, and planners 
— were labeled with the epithet of "account -set tiers" — those 
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waiting "to settle accounts after the autumn harvest . M In 
the actual accounting process carried put in the later 
months of the year, however, it was painfully evident that 
the forebodings of the experts had been justified. 

The substance of these warnings, which Liu had first 
acknowledged and then brushed aside, provide a unifying theme 
for the discussion which follows* As the critics had predicted, 
the accelerated program had made people M too tense"; had re- 
sulted in "waste"; and had produced "imbalance" among the 
branches of production in the national economy. The subse- 
quent charge of the "right opportunists" — that the "leap for- 
ward" had resulted in "an awful mess" — was not far off the 
mark. 



As noted in an earlier section of this paper, Communist 
China's claim in mid-1958 to have discovered a short cut to 
industrialization was based on a fundamental misconception — 
that the techniques which had proven relatively successful in 
promoting the "leap forward" in agriculture could be applied 
to the infinitely more complex process of industrialization. 
These techniques were the rapid decentralization of controls 
from the central to provincial and lower levels of government 
in order to stimulate local initiative, the displacement of 
experts and technicians by party cadres in economic planning 
and management, and reliance on 'native" technology performed 
by the "greatest labor army in tae world." 

The acid test for these theory was the mass iron and 
steel campaign initiated by the Peitaiho conference of the 
politburo in late August and conducted under the personal 
leadership of Chairman Mao. With achievement of the goal of 
doubling steel production in 1958 characterized as "the most 
important political mission confronting the party and the 
people," the prestige of both the Chinese Communist party and 
Chairman Mao was fully committed to the success of this under- 
taking. This factor must be kept in mind in order to under- 
stand the excesses of this program which dwarfed all other 
branches of the economy in the latter months of 1958. 



1. 



Failure of "Native" Iron and Steel 
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As also noted above, this mass campaign was originally 
designed to produce the millions of tons of additional pig 
iron required to double steel output in 1958. Initially, 
"native" pig iron was to supply over half the total required 
from September through December, a proportion which rose to 
three fourths in the planning of steel production for the 
last three months of the year. The consequences of this basic 
misconception — that "native" iron fed to modern furnaces could 
produce a standard grade of steel — were to precipitate a crisis 
of major proportions in China's industrialization program just 
prior to the December plenum of the central committee. 

The response to Chairman Mao's directive at Peitaiho "to 
launch a great leap forward in iron and steel production by 
15 September" was electric. By 30 September, Po I-po, the 
party's chief spokesman for the campaign, could report that 
a labor army of 100,000,000 was engaged directly and indirect- 
ly on the iron and steel front, and that the number of "na- 
tive" iron furnaces had tripled to a total of 600,000. At 
the same time, he conceded that only a relatively small pro- 
portion of these furnaces had gone into production and that 
a much smaller proportion was producing regularly. Of great- 
er significance, Po admitted that the technological problem 
of feeding "native 99 iron to modern steel furnaces remained 
unsolved. 

It was not long, however, before the claim was tentative- 
ly advanced that this technological breakthrough had been 
achieved in experiments conducted at Shanghai and Tientsin. 
In a discussion of marked ambivalence, a 12 October People's 
Daily editorial hailed these experiments as "an accomplish- 
ment of very great significance in steel smelting technology" 
and as a feat conf inning Mao's dictum that "any difficulty 
can be solved by relying on the creativeness of the masses." 
On the other hand, it revealed that a number of technicians 
and steel plants were still skeptical of the process, and 
that "countless experiments" were still necessary to perfect 
it. 

The next step in the iron and steel campaign — the launch- 
ing of a mass movement for the production of "native" steel- 
had been announced On 4 October in a People's Daily editorial. 
The ostensible reason for this decision — that trithin one month 
the party had "basically surmounted the pig-iron production 
barrier on the road to doubling steel production" — was patently 
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false. The actual reasons, clearly Implied in Chinese Commu- 
nist press discussion, were twofold. Since it was becoming 
evident that "native" pig iron could not be utilized exten- 
sively in modern steel furnaces, "native" steel technology 
would "provide a good outlet" for the millions of tons of 
substandard iron already produced in the countryside. Mere- 
over, since steel output through September was still less 
than half the annual "leap forward" target, it was quite 
apparent that fulfillment of the mandatory goal of 10,700,- 
000 tons would be impossible without sizable and immediate 
increments of "native" steel produced in an emergency cam- 
paign of massive proportions. 

There is no need to trace the sorry record of the "back- 
yard" iron and steel campaign as it unfolded in the latter 
months of the year. The subsequent recantation and implicit 
admission of failure in August 1959 is well known. Several 
specific observations, however, remain to be stressed. As 
in the earlier discussion of China's inflated statistics 
in agricultural production, a comparison of original and 
revised output figures for a single province demonstrates 
graphically the excesses of the iron and steel campaign at 
its height. Whereas a People's Dally article on 8 November 
1958 claimed that Honan Province had produced 4,400,000 
tons of pig iron in the month of October alone, the corrected 
figure for the entire year's production of good pig iron an- 
nounced in October 1959 was only 413,000 tons. 

The second observation is the continuing admission by 
the Chinese Communists throughout the course of the campaign 
of their inability to turn out "native" iron and steel of 
acceptable quality and, a closely related factor, of the 
growing chorus of opposition from technical experts. The 
low quality of most "native" output was emphasized in a 15 
November People r s Daily article appearing under the aegis 
of the State Statistical Bureau and reaffirmed by Po I-po 
on 22 December at the very moment he was celebrating over- 
fulfillment of the "leap forward" goal in steel production. 
And a People's Daily editorial on 23 October disclosed that 
the opponents of the campaign now Included a number of "lead- 
ing cadres" in Communist China's 18 key iron and steel enter- 
prises — "leading personnel" with considerable influence in the 
modern sector of the ferrous metals industry. By far the most 
important observation, however, is the fact that by mid-No- 
vember — well in advance of the central committee plenum of 
Wuhan — the Chinese Communists had already decided to cut their 
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losses and in effect terminate their ill-fated experiment 
with "native" production of iron and steel. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the occasion for this 
reversal of policy was a national conference of party indus- 
trial secreties held in Peiping through a six-week period 
from 4 October to 14 November. Convened "to summarize" the 
experience gained in the mass industrialization movement, 
the conference included leading personnel of the National 
Economic and State Planning Commissions; party secretaries 
and responsible personnel of the various industrial and 
transportation ministries of the central government; di- 
rectors and assistant directors of economic coordination 
zones (economic regions); and party secretaries and vice 
governors of the provinces. Both the length of the ses- 
sion and the identity of the participants suggested that 
a crisis had arisen in Communist Chin A' s industrialization 
program. As revealed in the conference proceedings (re- 
ported in -a front-page article of the 20 November Febple's 
Daily and in a 25 November People's Daily editorial) , the 
crisis effected a reconciliation between the party enthusiasts 
and the technicians in a joint undertaking to overhaul the 
mass iron and steel campaign. 

As a necessary first step, the conference reaffirmed the 
correctness of the party's mass line for industrial develop- 
ment, reasserted its political and theoretical significance, 
and proclaimed a "victory" on the Industrial front paralleling 
that already achieved in agriculture. In a remarkably defen- 
sive statement, it specifically denied the allegation that 
"native" production of iron and steel had been an "improvisa- 
tion," a "temporary expedient for completing the 1958 steel 
target of doubling production." Having dispensed with the 
preliminaries, the report then stressed that the mass iron 
and steel campaign had entered a new stage — that of "reor- 
ganization, consolidation, and elevation," The rationale for 
this fundamental reversal of policy, essentially the same 
as that which was to be advanced a year later during the 
"rigfftist opportunist" campaign, deserves careful examination 
and affalysis. 



First, the course of the frenetic iron and steel cam- 
paign from the Peitaiho conference through September and 
October was characterized as "basically an experimental, ex- 
ploratory, and preliminary stage." Conditions at that time 
had warranted the large allocation of manpower (60,000,000 
to 100,000,000) and the widespread dispersion of the movement, 
if for no other reasons than to ascertain the location of 
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mineral resources and to train the masses in "fundamental 
techniques" of iron and steel production . Already the cam- 
paign was being justified (as it was to be in October 1959) 
more in terms of its exploratory and educational value than 
in terms of utility of the end product. Now, however, con- 
ditions were ripe for entry into a new stage, "that of gradual- 
ly and systematically constructing a group of small-scale in- 
tegrated iron and steel bases combining native and modern 
methods of production." This would permit solution of the two 
most pressing problems on the iron and steel front — the need 
to raise quality of output and the need to reallocate labor 
power to agriculture and other branches of industry. Party 
provincial committees were instructed to draft over-all plans 
to implement this new policy and then "gradually implement 
these plans." 

Of special interest was the caveat against rash action. 
Cadres were directed to proceed with caution, to explain 
patiently the reasons for the new program, and even to post- 
pone the dissolution of native iron and steel smelters in some 
areas, "especially those in people's communes." The advantages 
of proceeding in this manner were twofold. First, it would be 
possible to camouflage the nature and extent of the policy re- 
versal and cushion its impact on party cadres and the people 
at large. For this reason, Western observers generally did 
not become aware of these developments until the following 
spring (although Hikoyan alluded to it while visiting the 
United States in early January 1959). Also, it would be pos- 
sible to maintain the fiction that the commune constituted a 
major force in China's industrialization program. As noted 
earlier in this paper, one of the principal objectives of 
the original commune program was this very function of mobiliz- 
ing peasant labor power to engage in industrial production and 
construction. 

As a final consideration prompting a major overhaul of 
the iron and Steel industry, the conference stressed the nec- 
essity of concentrating more attention on Communist China's 
18 key iron and steel enterprises. It now was conceded that 
the mass campaign, originally conceived as a means of supple- 
menting the output of the modern sector, had impeded the 
orderly and rapid development of production of these modern 
enterprises by eating into the critically short supply of 
good pig iron, The gravity of this problem was underlined 
by an emergency directive of 25 October calling for the immediate 
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transportation of good-quality pig iron to the key plants and 
referring to this task as "the number one priority in trans- 
portation policy. " Despite these emergency measures, the 
modern sector consistently failed to meet its "leap forward" 
production targets in October, November, and December, with 
output in December declining 30 percent under the preceding 
month. Evidence of similar confusion in the planning and 
transportation of coal was provided by the admission in mid- 
November that half the coal produced by the nation's major 
coal mines in the previous month was still piled up at the 
mineheads awaiting shipment. In light of these developments, 
the 20 November People's Daily account of the industrial con- 
ference concluded with a call for "unified planning" and for 
"treating the whole country like a chessboard." 

The appearance of the "chessboard" metaphor, soon to be- 
come a prominent slogan in policy discussion in the spring of 
1959, signaled the approaching end of the extreme decentrali- 
zation of controls which had characterized the "leap forward" 
program up to that time. The excesses produced by this 
radical experiment were already under attack by Yang Ying- 
chieh (a vice chairman of the State Planning Commission who 
was to lose his post in the "purge" of September 1959) in the 
November 1958 issue of Planned Economy . Yang charged that the 
unity of state planning had been undermined by certain in- 
dividuals who, in the name of "local activism," had "created 
much confusion and seriously prevented the national economy 
from developing in a planned way and according to proper pro- 
portions." 

At about the same time, Vice Premier Chen Yun, who had 
been appointed chairman of the State Capital Construction Com- 
mission on 11 October, was issuing "important directives" to 
a series of regional construction conferences — directives 
which stressed the importance of unified national plans, the 
necessity of establishing clear-cut priorities in construc- 
tion work, and the danger of "localism" in the provinces. 
The disappearance both of Chen Yun and the "chessboard" 
gambit in the fall of 1959 further suggests a link between 
this high-ranking politburo member and a policy which may 
have served as a rallying cry for opponents of the radical 
"great leap forward" program. 
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Thus in retrospect the significance of the national in- 
dustrial conference of October-November 1958 is that it fore- 
shadowed the end of the "great leap forward" program of in- 
dustrial development as originally conceived by palrty en- 
thusiasts. The three premises of the short cut to industrial- 
ization — rapid decentralization, displacement of the tefch- 
nicians, and reliance on "native" technology — were revealed 
as faulty and as having produced serious waste and serious 
disproportion in the national economy. Although the December 
communique of the Wuhan Central committee plenum would call 
for continuing the unrealistic "leap forward" program into 
1959, there is reason to believe that this resulted more from 
political considerations than from any confident expectation 
that the ambitious goals: could be achieved. At a time of 
basic and embarrassing retreat in the commune program, it was 
imperative to cushion and postpone the shock of a parallel 
retreat in the "leap forward" program. Despite this tactic, 
, the decision in the December commune resolution to slow the 
advance to socialism and Communism clearly revealed a new 
and more sober appreciation of the obstacles to industrializa- 
tion in a backward agrarian economy. 



2. Trouble in Agriculture 



For a number of reasons, the descent to reality in agri- 
culture was to be more difficult and protracted and less com- 
plete than in industry. As indicated above, the success of 
Communist China's distinctive approach to economic develop- 
ment depended on the tremendous expansion of agricultural out- 
put as a necessary first step. Consequently, the prestige of 
the party and Chairman Mao — on record as predicting the doubl- 
ing of grain production in both 1958 and 1959 — was even more 
deeply committed to the "leap forward" in agriculture, and 
pressures for reporting inflated agricultural statistics were 
correspondingly greater. 

The second complication resulted from the unrealiable 
method of estimating and reporting crop-production statistics 
in Communist China — the method of estimating biological yield 
based on a crude sampling technique. Before the shortfall 
in state procurement could reveal the extent of inflation in 
China's production statistics for 1958, regional and provincial 
plans for sown acreage and production in 1959 had already been 
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compiled on the basis of initial reporting and publicized ex- 
tensively. Finally, the process of reviewing and revising 
the harvest results in the winter of 1958-59 was rendered 
even more painful and difficult by the "account settlers" — 
the group of experts and technicians who all along had crit- 
icized the extremism of party programs and had waited patient- 
ly "to settle accounts after the autumn harvest," 

A series of emergency directives and People 1 s Daily editorials 
during October and early November testified to the mounting crisis 
in agriculture. Basically, this crisis arose from the paradox- 
ical belief that a vastly expanded program of autumn harvest- 
ing, plowing, and sowing could be shouldered by only 60 per- 
cent of the normal labor force. Diversion of 40 percent of 
peasant labor to the mass iron and steel campaign caused a 
critical shortage of labor for reaping and storing the autumn 
harvest — an experience subsequently described to the National 
People's Congress in April 1959 as "the lesson of high produc- 
tion without a bumper harvest*" 

Despite a dawning awareness of serious problems in the 
countryside, the very nature of the crisis precluded prompt 
remedial action. The 6 October emergency directive on har- 
vesting and planting warned of "spoilage and waste." The 
second emergency directive, on 22 October, criticized "in- 
efficiency" in agricultural procurement and transportation, 
alluded to "tension" in the supply of agricultural produce 
to urban areas, and stipulated that "this state of affairs 
must be corrected without delay." Provincial reports ap- 
pearing in the 6 November People's Daily condemned "wide- 
spread carelessness" in harvesting operations and the "very 
serious losses" resulting from neglect and spoilage. 

The solution advanced by the two emergency party direc- 
tives, however, failed to come to grips with the problem. 
As indicated in the 9 October People [ s Daily editorial, the 
"acute" shortage of rural labor would be met by more efficient 
and intensive utilization of the existing labor force and by 
tapping new sources of supply, not by reducing the size of 
the peasant labor army on the iron and steel front. The mass 
iron and steel campaign, "as the most important political mis- 
sion confronting the party and the people," still had first 
priority. Elaborating on a prescription advanced earlier by 
Liu Shao-chi, the editorial called on "county leadership or- 
gans" to mobilize all possible sources of labor power (including 
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residents of urban areas and women still awaiting "liberation" 
in rural areas) to undertake a shock campaign of autumn har- 
vesting and sowing. The appeal to county rather than commune 
authorities to manage the campaign was interesting in itself, 
for it was accompanied by the admission that "in very many 
communes, labor organization is inefficient and labor produc- 
tivity is not high." 

It was not until 6 November, when presumably the Chinese 
Communists had already decided to cut their losses in the 
mass iron and steel drive, that a People's Daily editorial 
could direct "the immediate transfer" of "part of the manpow- 
er. ..from the iron and steel production front to the autumn 
harvesting ^ront. " The appearance three days later of an- 
other People ' s Daily editorial urging "that the peasants rest" 
was another indication of the need to slacken the pace and re- 
group forces in the countryside. 

By this time, however, a series of regional and provincial 
conferences had already proclaimed equally if not more ambitious 
"leap forward" targets for agriculture in 1959. In pleasing 
conformity with Maos' prediction that grain output would 
double in 1959, all nine provinces of North and Northeast 
China (meeting in mid-October in one of the regional agricul- 
ture conferences convened by the central committee) decided 
to increase grain production 100 percent the following year. 
A national conference in Wuhan on 4 November decided that cot- 
ton production would also continue to "leap forward" at the 
same rate. As the report on the latter conference revealed, 
the strategy would remain the same — "the setting of advanced 
targets after large-scale mass debate would then greatly ex- 
pand production ardor, and the rate of increase would be cor- 
respondingly raised." 

The means for achieving these fabulous goals were the 
revolutionary techniques developed in the cultivation of ex- 
perimental high-yield plots during the spring and summer of 
1958 and codified in the "eight-point charter of agricultural 
production." This highly intensive garden-type cultivation 
was now to be extended to secure "high yields over large areas" 
as a step toward Mao's famous "three-thirds system." (As 
noted earlier, this system envisaged the eventual reduction 
of sown acreage to one third of the existing amount, with this 
fraction by means of phenomenally high yields accounting for 
all food and fiber crops). In discussing the 1959 cotton 
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production plan; the People 's Daily editorial of 5 November 
called for r, satellite ,, "lrreTas^oinfrom 500 to 1,000 catties of 
cotton per mou on 10 to 30 percent of total cotton acreage, 
a startling jump over the record in 1958 when only 3 percent 
of total acreage managed to produce in excess of 300 catties 
per mou (one-sixth acre) . In a similar example of radical 
and unrealistic agricultural planning for 1959, the 10 Novem- 
ber People ' s Daily reported the following decisions of the 
Szechwan provincial party committee: to reduce total cultivated 
acreage by 10 percent; to reduce grain acreage by one third 
and at the same time double grain output; and to expand acreage 
sown to industrial (nongrain) crops by 100 percent. Despite 
subsequent acreage adjustments in the winter and spring of 
1959, some of the damage was irreparable. By the following 
Hay, the actual reductions of acreage sown to winter wheat 
were to be labeled a mistake, constituting (in the words of 
the Minister of Agriculture) "a lesson we have learned." 

Throughout October and November, it was still possible 
to explain away the shortfall in state procurement and the 
urban food shortage by referring to the press of other work, 
inadequate transport capacity, and the large proportion of 
tuber crops (difficult to process, store, and transport) in 
the autumn harvest* By December, however, these explana- 
tions no longer carried conviction, and it was necessary to 
concede inaccuracies and distortions in the reporting of agri- 
cultural production. In a key discussion of this problem on 
15 December, Tan Chen-lin admitted that harvest estimates 
"were based on selected samples," and that in addition to 
"losses due to crude harvesting" there had been cases where 
"basic-level units overstated their output." Then, in a 
passage revealing the concern of the party's top leadership 
over the unreliability of agricultural reporting, Tan urged 
his audience of rural women activitists, on returning to the 
countryside, to regard as "a matter of honor" the practice 
of making a "certain discount when ascertaining output." 

Evidence of mounting concern appeared in the December 
commune resolution, which stressed the importance of "a 
practical and realistic style of work," warned against the 
current tendency of "exaggeration," and asserted that "lead- 
ing personnel at all levels must be good at differentiating 
between the reality and the false appearance of things." 
Minister of Agriculture Liao Lu-yen was more explicit in a 1 
January 1959 Red Flag article when he criticized "exaggeration, 
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lies, and falsification" in the reporting of agricultural 
statistics. According to People's Daily on 19 December, 
sample investigations had revealed these " exaggerations" to 
be both extensive and premeditated, with cadres "knowing that 
actual production was only 500 but reporting as 600, 800, or 
even 1,000%" After dismissing the threat of the "account 
settlers" (who would "seize the opportunity to stage a coun- 
terattack") , the article concluded by calling on cadres every- 
where to verify and correct harvest statistics and thus obvi- 
ate the "very dangerous" situation of faulty data resulting 
in unrealistic policies and plans. 

Thus the earlier predictions of "some cadres" (as re- 
ported in the 13 August People 1 s Daily editorial) that "direct 
leadership by party committees would impair the scientific 
value and integrity of statistical work" was belatedly con- 
ceded to be true. By the time a full-scale survey consist- 
ing of "repeated investigations" could be carried out in the 
first half of 1959, however, it was too late to secure an ac- 
curate accounting, since most of the crop had already been 
consumed in the villages. When the additional factor of the 
need to uphold party prestige and maintain popular morale is 
taken into account, it is fair to conclude that even the 
drastically scaled-down 1958 grain production figures (from 
370,000,000 to 250,000,000 tons) announced by Chou En-lai in 
August of 1959 still were inflated. 



3. The Halt to Agricultural Mechanization 



To the list of domestic problems reaching critical pro- 
portions in November of 1958 must be added Communist China's 
unique program leading to agricultural mechanization. As 
discussed earlier in this paper, this program consisted of 
a three-pronged movement: to improve existing farm tools; 
to achieve semimechanization, largely through mass production 
and installation of ball bearings on agricultural equipment; 
and to realize a short cut to the mechanization and electrifica- 
tion of agriculture by means of the towing-cable machine. 

Both the party and Chairman Mao attached great importance 
to this program as a means of solving the acute labor shortage 
developing in rural areas throughout the autumn of 1958. In 
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keeping with Mao's directive to compile and publicize concrete 
plans, People's Daily periodically published statistical tables 
enumerating provincial goals for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of various types of agricultural tools and equipment and 
the progress achieved to date. A mid-October regional agri- 
cultural conference chaired by Tan Chen-lin cited "improve- 
ment of tools to increase labor efficiency" as the principal 
measure for bridging the gap between the party's ambitious 
programs for rural development and the inadequate supply of 
labor. As revealed at the conference and in subsequent dis- 
cussions, this gap was sizable* The estimates of manpower 
needed to carry out agricultural, industrial, and capital 
construction plans in the provinces of North and Northeast 
China, for example, were double and even triple the labor 
force on hand. 

The situation was ripe for a more sober appraisal of the 
agricultural mechanization program, for a more realistic as- 
sessment of needs and capabilities. This appeared in a Peo- 
ple's Daily editorial of 4 November stressing that the time 
had come in China's tood reform movement "to summarize experi- 
ences, derive lessons, and determine policy for future ad- 
vance." Of particular interest, the editorial admitted that, 
starting in September, and especially in the last ten days 
of September, "the tool reform movement in not a few areas 
almost came to a halt." Although the failings of local 
cadres were primarily responsible for this, the editorial 
displayed a new appreciation of such "objective" causes as 
the prior claim on men and materials of the mass iron and 
steel drive and the shock campaign to complete harvest and 
sowing operations in the countryside. Of equal importance 
was the chart in the same issue of the People's Daily which 
revealed that less than 30 percent of the annual plan for 
production of ball bearings and towing-cable machines had 
been fulfilled. This chart was the last published account 
of the progress and results of Communist China's "short cut 
to mechanization." 

Thus there is substantial evidence to support the con- 
clusion that the Chinese Communist leaders, meeting in a 
series of emergency conferences extending through November 
and early December, decided on a major overhaul of its "great 
leap forward" program. The cumulative effects of failure in 
the mass iron and steel campaign, of grave imbalance in the 
national economy, of serious trouble in agriculture, and of 
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the near collapse of the tool-reform and farm-mechanization 
program dictated a force retreat on the economic front. Al- 
though political considerations were to perpetuate unrealistic 
"leap forward" goals until well into 1959, the December com- 
mune resolution revealed that the era of extreme economic pre- 
tensions was at an end. In place of former claims to have dis- 
covered a "short cut" to agricultural abundance,* farm mechani- 
zation, and industrialization, the resolution contained the 
following sober appraisal of China's future economic develop- 
ment: 

Though, the pace at which we are advancing is 
fairly rapid, it will still take a fairly long time 
to realize, on a large scale, the industrialization 
of our country, the industrialization of the com- 
munes, the mechanization and electrification of agri- 
culture, and the building of a socialist country with 
a highly developed modern industry, agriculture, 
science, and culture* This whole process will take 
15, 20, or more years to complete." 
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B. The Commune Falters 

The historic sixth plenary session of the eighth central 
committee of the Chinese Communist party — held in Wuhan from 
28 November to 10 December 1958 — made, according to a subsequent 
People f s Daily editorial, "an extremely high appraisal of the 
people 1 s commune/ 1 The resolution adopted by the party con- 
clave stressed at the very outset the "immense vitality" of 
the commune, enumerated its "obvious benefits," and reaffirmed 
"the correctness and historic significance" of the initial 
decision to establish this radical social organization. The 
remainder of the lengthy document, however, consisted of an 
elaborate defense of the commune experiment characterized by a 
concerted, if transparent, attempt to dissociate the party 1 s 
leadership from the more radical and unsuccessful features of the 
original program* Responding to the pressure of events and the 
rising tide of both Soviet and domestic criticism, the Chinese 
Communists at Wuhan were compelled to undertake a fundamental and 
embarrassing retreat from earlier positions and to initiate a 
complete overhaul of their much-vaunted commune program. 

If the earlier discussion of communes at the Peitaiho con- 
ference produced "heated discussion" (as the Chinese Communists 
admit), the exchanges at Wuhan must have generated even greater 
warmth. A 21 December People [ s Daily editorial on the meeting 
denied that the communes had resulted "from Utopian concepts 
or the commands of a few people." This suggests that such charges 
may have originated at the central committee session. Nearly 
a year later, in a major article published on 1 October 1959, 
Liu Shao-chi admitted that there had been "controversy between 
different views within our party on... the people's communes" and 
cited the views — presumably expressed at Wuhan — of party cadres 
that the communes were "set up f much too soon, 9 were 'in a mess/ 
and 1 outstripped the level of socialist development and level 
of people's political consciousness. 9 " As with the charges of 
the "right opportunists" against the "great leap forward" pro- 
gram, these accusation leveled against the commune movement 
in the fall of 1958 were substantially correct. 



1. Failure of Distribution "According to Need" 

As noted earlier in this paper, the marked failure of the 
commune distribution system in the fall of 1958 produced an 
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immediate and concerted effort to gloss over the original con- 
cept of this radical experiment. Incorporating elements of 
"free supply" (distribution "according to need," a basic criteri- 
on of Communism) and of wages (distribution "according to work," 
a basic criterion of socialism), this system was destined to 
fail because -it was based on a fundamental misconception of hu- 
man nature — that psychological and moral incentives (the "Com- 
munist consciousness and morality" of the new Communist man) 
could be substituted for material incentives as the principal 
stimulus for production. 

Thl$ misconception in turn was expressed in two separate 
but related features of the commune distribution System^: The 
first was the marked tendency toward equalitarianism inherent 
in the "free supply" of food and other consumer goods— a feature 
which Liu Shao-chi explicitly denied would "encourage idlers ." 
The second was the confident expectation that the new system 
would more effectively control peasant consumption and there*- 
By promote Investment and economic growth. It was this aspect 
of the commune program which the "right opportunists" were 
subsequently to attack (according to Chou En-lai in October 
1959) as tantamount to "keeping a horse running while giving 
it ho feed." 

The tendency toward leveling peasant income was clearly 
demonstrated by the party's decision to have the proceeds of 
the autumn harvest distributed by the commune on a unified 
basis rather than by the former individual agricultural coop- 
eratives within its boundaries. As indicated at the regional 
agrlucltural conference for South And Southwest China in late 
October, the party's position was unequivocally in favor of 
"unified distribution by the commune.", More specifically, the 
following experience of a particular commune in implementing 
this policy was cited approvingly in the 29 October People * s 
Daily as a model for general emulation. First, cadres repre- 
senting the well-to-do agricultural cooperatives were permitted 
to air their grievance that "unified distribution" would force 
"the rich cooperatives to support the poor cooperatives." The 
party committee then countered with a two fold argument: (1) 
that rapid increases in income from industry and secondary 
production (resulting from commune investment of the harvest 
proceeds) would enable all the former cooperatives to become 
well-to-do by the spring of 1959; and (2) that in any case, 
"unified distribution" was necessary "to accelerate the rate 
of socialist construction and the transition to Communism." 
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The crucial question, as the erring cadres finally admitted, 
was not one of "suffering loss" but one of having the Com- 
munist spirit of "all for one and one for all." The accompany- 
ing People's Daily editorial comment that "unified distribution" 
would "enable the livelihood of all commune members to gradually 
reach equality" underlined the party's stand in support of 
this measure. 

Within the space of a few short weeks , however, the commune 
distribution system had come under widespread attack. By mid- 
November, dissatisfaction with the system was no longer confined 
to the rich and upper-middle peasants but had infected some 
poor peasants and even the rural cadres. As reported in a 
Red Flag article on 16 November, these cadres doubted whether 
"Communism can fully arouse of the labor ardor of the masses" 
and, in a sarcastic vein, some even felt that each production 
brigade should have judicial and medical officers "in order to 
prevent a slow-down strike and workers pretending to be ill 
to avoid work." Another article in the same issue warned that 
the "free supply" of food alone, given the subsistence living 
standard in many communes, rendered the payment of wages accord- 
ing to work "more and more insignificant or nonexistent." When 
trial surveys revealed that commune grain consumption exceeded 
state norms by as much as 20 percent, even the claim that the 
new distribution system would maximize rural savings had been 
discredited. 

The reaction of the Chinese Communist leadership to these 
developments was commendably prompt. Though couched in cir- 
cumlocution, an article appearing in People's Daily on 18 
November clearly indicated a basic reversal of policy: 

The basic yardstick in evaluating a system 
of distribution is whether it is beneficial to pro- 
duction and development of the productive forces.... 
Distribution "according to work" plays a very im- 
portant role in our present distribution system 
and is the major yardstick still for distribution 
of products for society as a whole.... 

The principle of equality and fair and just 
distribution is another yardstick of course, but 
this is of secondary importance .... The basic cause 
of inequality between working people in socialist 
society is that material production still has 
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not developed to the point of distribution According 
to need, 1 Under these conditions, to think that 
we can immediately eliminate this 'inequality 1 
will necessarily lead to committing the error of 
absolute equalitarianism. 

The subsequent discussion of socialist and Communist distri- 
bution systems in the December commune resolution was little 
more than air elaboration of this statement. It did, however, 
go on to specify that wages paid "according to work" must 
"take first place" in commune distribution, and that the wage 
portion must increase at a faster rate than the supply portion 
"for a number of years to come... .in order to encourage the 
working enthusiasm of commune members." 

The retreat, however, was even more fundamental than 
indicated in the formal party resolution. This was revealed 
in an open letter written by the first secretary of the Hupeh 
'provincial committee which appeared in a Wuhan newspaper three 
days after the close of the central committee session— at a 
time when Chairman Mao was still in that city. After citing "an 
erroneous tendency toward absolute equalitarianism" which had 
emerged in the people' communes, the letter explained that 
this had resulted from a premature attempt to equalize wage 
payments and food allowances of all commune members, regardless 
of "the amount and quality of manpower they contributed to the 
commune." This had "caused some of the commune members to com- 
plain and to lose much of their production enthusiasm." In 
order to correct this situation, the first secretary recommended 
not only that wage standards should vary among the production 
brigades within a single commune, but also that food rations 
should vary among the individual members of the commune in ac- 
cordance with the amount of work performed. An article appear- 
ing in the 12 December People's Daily revealed that communes 
in other parts of China were already distributing grain direct- 
ly to individuals on the basis of age, type of work and intensity 
of labor. Although the magnitude of these changes was not to 
become apparent until the spring of 1959, commune distribution 
of income was rapidly reverting to the socialist principle of 
payment "according to work." Even basic foodstuffs, covered 
a few weeks earlier by "free supply," were not to be distributed 
largely on the basis of work performance. 

One additional observation is necessary in order to under- 
line the almost total collapse of the original commune distribution 
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system in the winter of 1958: the paradox that the commune 
was unable to provide even the more modest "socialist" portion 
of the income due its members — the payment of wages "accord- 
ing to work." Among the reasons for this, probably the most 
important were the party's preoccupation with grain production 
in 1958 and the expropriation of the peasants 1 "private plots" — 
a traditional source of monetary income in the countryside. This 
was suggested in the following discussion of the problem at 
the Southwest China regional agricultural conference in late 
October: "The situation this year, in which the income of the 
people's communes consists largely of grain and only a small 
amount of cash, is urgently in need of change. Hereafter, in 
order to ensure the payment of wages, the communes must increase 
their monetary income by planting more industrial crops and 
developing a multiple economy." Articles in the December 
People's Daily called for a shock production campaign to in- 
crease immediately the cash income of the communes. Despite 
this emergency measure, however, it was necessary for most 
communes in the spring of 1959 to abandon the payment of fixed 
wages and revert to the former agricultural cooperative prac- 
tice of distributing individual income on a quarterly basis 
according to variable "labor points." 

Thus the hypocrisy of the original ideological pretension 
of the Chinese Communists to have discovered a new, more ad- 
vanced distribution system leading to Communism was exposed 
for all to see. As noted above, these pretensions almost im- 
mediately provoked severe Soviet displeasure and a running fire 
of criticism. The pointed emphasis in the December commune 
resolution that Communist China was still in the stage of social- 
ist construction and still adhered to the socialist principle 
of distribution "according to work" was designed in part to 
answer this criticism; White: is nbt :s6;well known is 
that a subsequent article by Hsueh Mu-chiao (at the time di- 
rector of the State Statistical Bureau and deputy chairman 
of the National Economic Commission) appearing in the 16 May 
1959 issue of Red Flag went even further in retracting the 
original claim of superiority for the commune distribution 
system. 

In what may have been an indiscretion (Hsueh apparently 
was downgraded in the September 1959 "purge"), the author 
in effect conceded that the new Soviet collective farm system 
of distribution was more advanced than that of the Chinese 
commune. His argument, developed in two separate sections 
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of the discussion, was as follows: the commune system of 
distribution in kind "by no means indicates that our agri- 
culture has already been transformed into Communism; it 
merely indicates that the labor productivity in our agri- 
culture remains very low, and that the process of passing 
from self-supporting production to commodity production has 
not been completed." As agricultural production developed, 
however, it would be possible to expand distribution in the 
form of currency as exemplified in "the recent development 
in the Soviet Union, where the collective farms have gradual- 
ly adopted the system of wages in monetary terms." 

With this admission, the cycle was complete. Communist 
China* s distribution system in the spring and summer of 1959 
was in fact, if not in name, little different from that 
which had existed in the pre-commune agricultural coopera- 
tive. The buds of the Communist system of distribution 
"according to need" appeared dormant, if not dead. 



2. Retreat from Collective Livelihood 



As noted earlier in this paper, the commune was originally 
conceived as a more efficient mechanism not only for organiz- 
ing production but also for organizing a collective way of 
life embodied in the commune mess halls, nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, and rural "housing estates." These radical institu- 
tions were justified primarily on the grounds of economic 
necessity, as a means of "making full use of labor power, 
enabling women to play their full part in field work, and 
ensuring that there is no waste of the labor time of men and 
women v" The fate of these collective welfare undertakings 
in the fall of 1958 was to determine in large measure the 
success or failure of the entire commune experiment. 

Almost from the very outset, this program encountered 
serious difficulties. A People's Daily editorial on 13 
October admitted that many of the newly established mess 
nails were poorly operated (serving food that was unpalatable 
and lacking even a minimum variety of vegetables and condi- 
ments), and that conditions in some nurseries were so deplor- 
able that mothers had refused to send their children. Equally 
discouraging was the fact that some of the women "liberated" 
from the tyranny of household chores had "lost confidence" 
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when confronted with heavy agricultural production tasks 
and had been unwilling to labor in the fields . Although 
these institutions were in need of an immediate " thorough 
overhaul," the editorial conceded that the higher priority 
accorded to the mass iron and steel and agricultural harvest- 
ing campaigns would probably delay reforms. 

Two weeks later, on 25 October, the commune mess halls 
were singled out in a People ' s Dally editorial as having 
"a very great role in liberating the productive forces and 
in the great undertaking to construct socialism-Communism, " 
In a more somber vein, it was admitted that collective eating 
involved a "great problem of changing peasant customs of 
several thousand years"; that the peasants were bound to ex- 
perience inconvenience and feel strange in even the best 
run dining halls; and that failure to operate the mess halls 
properly would make the peasants apprehensive and anxious. 
After stressing that the communes had to improve the quality 
and variety of food served in their mess halls, the editorial 
provided the following counsel of perfection as the criterion 
for successful operation: "that the members of the people's 
communes eat more and better than in their individual house- 
holds while using the same amount of grain, oils, sauces, 
and vegetables." 

The mounting concern over generally unsatisfactory 
conditions in the mess halls was revealed in a People's 
Daily editorial on 10 November. As was to be the case with 
other unsuccessful features of the commune program, respon- 
sibility was pinned on the local cadres, who in this case 
"had not adequately recognized the importance of running 
mess halls well." The urgency and critical nature of the 
problem was underlined in the following passage: 

Today the peasants not only have discarded the 
last remnant of private ownership of the means of 
production but also have handed over to the party 
and the people's communes the great authority of 
arranging their livelihood, while they themselves 
think of nothing except to strive bitterly and 
wholeheartedly for the building of socialism. If 
the leaders of party organizations and people's 
communes do not show concern and organize the col- 
lective life of the peasants with redoubled effort 
at this juncture, they will fail in their duty as 
organizers of the production and livelihood of the 
masses . 
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The immediate task, however, was to expand the bill of 
fare in the mess halls to include vegetables. Among the 
proposals advanced to solve this shortage, the editorial 
sanctioned such extreme measures as expropriation ("all 
vegetables, whether grown collectively or individually, must 
be collected and preserved") and compulsory sharing among 
neighboring communes ("people's communes having a surplus 
can be mobilized to support those having little.") 

The almost desperate improvisation characterizing these 
measures indicated that the "thorough overhaul" of communal 
services advocated a month earlier could no longer be post- 
poned. Within a week a province -wide inspection had been 
organized in Honan — the pilot province where communes were 
first established — to investigate the rural collective wel- 
fare establishments. No longer able to maintain the fiction 
that these radical institutions had been welcomed enthusias- 
tically by the masses, the announcement admitted that an 
important mission of the team was to ascertain " the public 
opinion of various classes toward the collectivization of 
livelihood ." (Underlining supplied) The results of a slmi lar 
investigation in Hopeh Province, carried in the 2 December 
People's Daily , revealed that over half the mess halls in 
that province were considered "unsatisfactory" by the people. 
Contributing to peasant discontent was the fact that many 
of the mess halls still lacked permanent shelters despite 
the onset of winter. Because the mess halls had confiscated 
their stoves and monopolized scarce fuel, moreover, many 
peasant households had no way to keep warm during the winter 
months . 

The party had indeed failed in its duty "as organizer 
of the livelihood of the masses." As with the collapse of 
distribution "according to need," the response in the Decem- 
ber resolution was commendably prompt. Thereafter, commune 
members would be permitted "to cook at home"; it was optional 
for parents to board their children at commune nurseries 
and kindergartens, and they could "take them home at any 
time"; and the integrity of the individual family was to be 
protected by building new commune housing "so that the 
married couples, the young, and the aged of each family 
can all live together." 

But again, the retreat went further than indicated in 
the formal party resolution. Within two weeks after the 
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close of the central committee plenum, Li Hsien-nien revealed 
that the regime had in effect restored "private plots" to 
individual peasants for use in raising hogs, fowl, and even 
vegetables to supplement the meager diet of the mess halls. 
Even before the party conclave had ended, central committee 
member Tsai Chang had already transmitted to a conference of 
rural women activists the slogan which would be used there- 
after to rationalize a whole series of concessions to commune 
members — the principle of "the small freedom in the large 
collective." It was in keeping with this principle that 
many of the public mess halls and nurseries would be closed 
altogether in the spring and summer of 1959; the scale of 
dissolution reached as high as two thirds of the total in 
certain jprovinces of China. 



3. Problems in Organization and Management 



According to Chairman Mao, the two superior charac- 
teristics of the commune over the agricultural cooperative 
were "first its vastness and second its communal nature . " 
The first attribute referred to the expansion by 10 to 20 
times of the size of the original cooperative and the cor- 
responding increments in land, labor, and capital accruing 
to the new organization. It was clearly assumed that unified 
planning and management at the commune level would result 
in more efficient utilization of the factors of production 
in the countryside — especially the factor of labor power. 
The test of practice, however, cast serious doubt on the 
validity of this assumption. As the August 1959 central 
committee resolution was to admit, the communes displayed 
an erroneous tendency toward "overcentralization" in the 
early period of their development. 

At the outset, the Chinese Communists advocated a 
gradual approach to the problem of devising new systems 
of planning and management in the communes. Appearing in 
the August resolution in the phrase "changing the upper 
structure while keeping the lower structure unchanged," 
this approach called for the joint election of a commune 
administrative committee for unified planning and arrange- 
ment of work. At this stage, however, the original agri- 
cultural cooperatives were merely to transform themselves 
into production brigades under the commune, retaining "the 
original organization of production and system of adminis- 
tration" so as not to disrupt production. 
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Initial discussion in the fall of 1958 revealed that in- 
dividual communes were experiencing considerable difficulty in 
interpreting and implementing the party's directives dealing 
with commune organization, A People's Daily article of 7 Octo- 
ber describing the experiences ol the model Sputnik Commune 
indicated the complexity and magnitude of this undertaking. 
It was necessary, first of all, to convert the former general- 
purpose cooperative labor organizations into specialized labor 
teams engaged full time in specific agricultural, industrial, 
or capital construction activities. Next, it was necessary to 
determine which enterprises, because of greater investment and 
manpower requirements, would be controlled directly by the 
commune authorities and which could be left to the production 
brigade. In addition to specialization and division of labor, 
another important feature of the new system was "getting 
organized along military lines." Writing in the 16 Septem- 
ber issue of Red Flag , Honan First Secretary Wu Chih-pu esti- 
mated that this measure alone would increase production effi- 
ciency 20 percent, compared with the old agricultural coopera- 
tive. 

Returns from other areas, however, revealed slow progress 
in the introduction of these radical reforms. A People's 
Daily editorial on 9 October admitted that in very many com- 
munes, "labor organization is still irregular and labor pro- 
ductivity is not high." Although the original production system 
of the agricultural cooperative was no longer appropriate, the 
editorial conceded that "a new set of control methods appro- 
priate to large-scale production under the commune still has 
not been worked out." Confirming this observation in an address 
to the southwest regional agricultural conference in early Novem- 
ber, Tan Chen-lin urged the delegates throughout the winter of 
1958-59 "to study conscientiously and solve the problems of pro- 
duction organization and management in the commune." 

Another thorny problem in the establishment of the com- 
mune system of administraion was the new relationship between 
party, government, and commune authorities on both township 
and county levels. According to articles appearing in People's 
Dally in December, this involved not only the integration or 
the township and commune but also the amalgamation of operation 
departments of the party — such as those charged with rural work, 
trade and finance, and industry — into the new administrative 
structure. The predominant role of the party , however, was 
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unmistakable. As indicated in the 24 December People 1 s Daily, 
"all the work of the people 9 s commune must be absolutely subor- 
dinated to the unified leadership of the party, both politi- 
cally and organizationally." 

In the light of these difficulties, it was not surprising 
that the December commune resolution pleaded "insufficient ex- 
perience" and lack of time in explaining why the people 9 s com- 
munes had been unable "to consolidate their organization, 
perfect their working systems, or systematically settle the 
new questions concerning production, distribution, livelihood 
and welfare, .management and administration. . . ." Having estab- 
lished that the commune 9 s administrative structure was in need 
of a thorough overhaul, the resolution revealed that the lower 
level production brigade would play a more important role in 
the reorganized commune. Defined as "the unit which manages 
-industry, agriculture, trade, education, and military affairs 
in a given area and forms an economic accounting unit, 9 ! the 
production brigades — along with their subordinate production 
teams — were to be given additional powers "in order to bring 
their initiative into full play." 

The reasons for this development were discussed more 
candidly in published commentary surrounding the central com- 
mittee plenum. Even those "who supported socialism-Commu- 
nism" had raised the objection, according to the 28 November 
People 9 s Daily , "that the people's commune is too large for 
eTTTcIent operation." And a 2 December People 9 s Daily article 
contained the following statement: "Experience shows that in 
an organization as complicated and comprehensive as the people 9 s 
commune, the production brigade must be permitted to manage 
money, accounts, and distribution if the organization is to be 
efficient." 

Thus the decision at Wuhan to enhance the status of the 
production brigade was an implicit admission that the "vast- 
ness" of the commune organization had produced not more but 
less efficiency. The process of decentralization, which was 
to snowball in the spring and summer of 1959 until the com- 
mune administrative committee had been stripped of nearly all 
authority, was already under way. 
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4. Opposition to the Commune 



The rising tide of domestic criticism of the commune 
program implicit in the above discussion deserves separate 
treatment. Although estimates of the character and intensi- 
ty of this opposition are of necessity tentative, there is 
abundant evidence suggesting that it was an important factor 
in the regime's decision at Wuhan to undertake basic modi- 
fications of the original commune program. Representing a 
broad grounds we 11 of popular discontent, this opposition ap- 
peared in the form of increasing:!/ vocal criticism from with- 
in the government, the party, and military. 

One of the most graphic illustrations of cadre disaffec- 
tion was the reluctance of basic-level government workers to 
join the commune. A by-product of the decision to integrate 
the township with the commune organization, this measure ap- 
plied in the first instance to rural trade and finance work- 
ers but also encompassed basic-level government and business 
cadres and primary school teachers as well. An article in 
the 21 October People's Daily describing the model Sputnik 
Commune revealed the reaction of government trade and finance 
workers when informed of their impending transfer to the com- 
mune, there "to eat, live, work, and be paid" in the same way 
as ordinary members. Of the total involved, 45 percent ex- 
perienced qualms — "principally fearing a reduction in wages" — 
and, in addition, a small number "having a low ideological 
level were unwilling to join the people's commune." A na- 
tional trade and finance in mid-October implicitly recognized 
the existence of this problem in the following statement. 
"Basic-level trade and finance workers must regard their 
transfer to become members of the people's communes as an 
honor. Every cadre must welcome and promote this change." 

Cadre dissatisfaction was also manifested in criticism of 
the revolutionary commune distribution system. This took the 
form of objection in principle to the feasibility of distri- 
bution "according to need," expressed in doubts whether "Com- 
munism can fully arouse the labor ardor of the masses." Con- 
trary to the directive governing the socialist-Communist edu- 
cation campaign, it also took the form of calculating "per- 
sonal gains and losses." An Tzu-wen, director of the organiza- 
tion department of the Chinese Communist party central commit- 
tee, acknowledged in early December that "part of the cadres 
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take erroneous views of the supply system and even look at 
the question from the standpoint of individualism." Moreover, 
occasional press reports throughout November and December 
revealed that rural cadres were unwilling to eat in the 
general commune mess halls, retaining their own "cadre mess 
halls," which served more and better food. 

An increasing number of cadres were guilty of the other 
political heresy — condemned in the Communist education di- 
rective — of "parochialism/ 9 or placing the interests of one's 
own cooperative (or commune) ahead of those of the state. 

,A People * s Daily article on 1 November described this problem 
as being "particularly acute," and a Red Flag article of the 
same date- confirmed this analysis in even stronger terms. "We 
have to shift our main efforts to dealing with capitalist ten- 
dencies among our party cadres in the village," said Red Flag, 

-"because such tendencies have seriously hampered the establish- 
ment and development of our people's communes." Cadre charges 
that the entire commune program constituted a "rash advance" 
and was "theoretically wrong" began to appear in the press — 
for example, in the 1 and 28 November Issues of the People ' s 
Daily . The outspoken character of these criticisms testified 
to tne growing volume of popular discontent. 

Still another indication of mounting unrest in the. coun- 
tryside was the increasing attention in party publications to 
"commandism" — a euphemism for the exercise of coercion and 
force. A peculiarity of political life in a Communist state, 
the appearance of this phenomenon was an unmistakable sign 
that party programs had encountered popular opposition. It 
was necessary to shift the onus for this development away 
from the programs themselves — which by definition were "correct" 
to the rural cadres who had been charged with implementing the 
programs . 

The successful performance of this exercise in sophistry 
was to tax the ingenuity of party propagandists in the late 
fall of 1958. A 19 November People's Daily article describing 
the occurrence of "commandism" in a Shangtung people's commune 
revealed the nature of their predicament. Here a number of 
peasants had slaughtered their hogs and poultry rather than sur- 
render them to the commune and had protested against a 16-hour 
workday by engaging in a "slow-down" strike. The cause of these 
incidents, however, was not the policies themselves but the 
failure of the cadres to perform necessary "ideological" work, 
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to consult with the masses, and to explain patiently the 
reasons for these measures. It was even more difficult 
to deny the obvious fact that the basic commune policy 
of "getting organized along military lines and working as 
if fighting a battle" was largely responsible for "com- 
mandism." This was accomplished in the December commune 
resolution, however, by blaming "Kuomintang and bourgiois 
styles of work" exhibited by the cadres and "alien class 
elements who have smuggled themselves into the leadership 
of the communes." 

The classic dilemma of the cadre was epitomized in the 
December resolution charge that "some cadres are beginning to 
get dizzy with success." Although some Western observers 
have construed this revival of a famous Stalinist phrase as 
a concession to Soviet criticism of the commune, it might 
also be interpreted as a concession to widespread discon- 
tent in China's rural areas. The further instruction in 
the resolution "for leading personnel to make serious self- 
criticism and listen with modesty to the opinions of the 
masses "and the promise "to purge the leadership in the com- 
munes of... alien class elements" tend to support this view. 
The occupational hazard of the cadre as a scapegoat for mis- 
takes of the party's leadership was once more clearly demon- 
strated. 

The evidence of opposition to the communes within the 
ranks of the military, while less clear-cut, is more intrigu- 
ing, especially in the light of subsequent developments. It 
is a striking parodox that the attempt to reintroduce the sup- 
ply system (the Chinese Communist frequently cited tne supply 
system ot "military Communism" in force during their revolu- 
tionary war period as a precedent for the commune distribution 
system) into the armed forces in the fall of 1958 apparently 
aroused considerable dissension. According: to an article from 
the Liberation Army Daily (the official organ of the People's 
Liberation Army; appearing in the 3 November People's Daily, 
this proposal had touched off a "heated discussion" in the " 
coluras of that newspaper. The article launched a spirited at- 
tack against "those comrades who do not welcome the supply 
system," accusing them of "lacking the ideology of uninter- 
rupted revolution, thinking the revolution should stop on reach- 
ing socialism. .and displaying the attitude of the hireling 
towards labor and compensation." A concurrent discussion in 
the military periodical August 1 (reproduced in the 8 November 
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People y s Daily ) took issue with those elements in the armed 
forces who criticized the innovation "of military cadres 
serving as enlisted men." The article defended this practice 
as promoting "equality between officers and men" and contribu- 
ting to the solution of "the extremely urgent problem.. .of 
preparing conditions for the transition to Communism." 

By far the most revealing evidence of military dissatis- 
faction with the communes was the directive in early Novem- 
ber by the General Political Department of the People's 
Liberation Army to launch a mass socialist-Communist indoctrina- 
tion corapaign among the armed forces. Appearing in the 16 
November People y s Dally, this document constituted a spirited 
defense of all aspects of the commune program and a stern in- 
junction to all military components to support it. A major 
objective of the indoctrination campaign was to destroy bour- 
- geois ideology, which manifested itself in the armed forces 
in such forms as attachment to private property, concern for 
individual material interests, and the advocacy of special 
rights and privileges for officers and noncoms. In place 
of these, all military personnel were to "enthusiastically 
welcome the commune movement, cultivate the spirit of unin- 
terrupted revolution. . .establish the Communist attitude of 
working without thought of quotas, conditions or compensa- 
tion," and, more specifically, "vigorously support and imple- 
ment the supply system." Averring that "our ideal is for the 
who 16 world to realize Communism," the directive concluded 
with 4 the assertion that "Communist education, using the com- 
mune question as the center, is a long-term affair and must 
be carried on without interruption in the armed forces." 

One statement in the directive deserves special emphasis — 
the additional objective of the campaign "to make all command- 
ing personnel in the army progressive elements in the commune 
movement and the march to Communism." This formulation assumes 
special significance, in view of the subsequent shake-up of 
the military high command in September 1959. The removal of 
Minister of Defense Peng Te-huai and his chief of staff in the 
fall of 1959, whether or not they were personally involved in 
opposition to party policies, would suggest at least their 
inability to exact unwavering allegiance to party programs of 
"commanding personnel" under their jurisdiction. In an article 
published at the time, /new Minister of Defense Lin Piao admitted 
that "a handful of comrades have come under the influence of 
petit bourgeois ideology, and particularly the ideology of 
rich middle peasants," further suggesting that a number of 
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military personnel of peasant origin had been citical of the 
excesses of the commune program* 

In a more speculative vein, it is probably significant 
that military units and cadres played a prominent role in 
the undertaking to overhaul the communes initiated at Wuhan 
in December 1958. Undoubtedly a number of considerations 
prompted this decision, including the expertise of military 
cadres in administration and in many of the specialized 
operations of the communes and the obvious symbolic value of 
the army in a situation characterized by confusion and un- 
certainty. At the same time, it is reasonable to conclude 
that still another factor entered into the calculations of 
the party leadership At Wuhan — the desirability of conciliat- 
ing a potentially dangerous source of opposition by assigning 
a measure of authority and responsibility to the armed forces 
in the urgent task of overhauling the commune program. 
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III. THE COMMUNE AND SIND-SOVIET RELATIONS 



The appearance of Communist China's commune program in 
the fall of 1958 introduced a basic source of discord into 
Sino-Soviet relations which persists to the present day. Con- 
cieved as the instrument for achieving rapid economic and 
social development leading to the early advent of the Communist 
society, the commune epitomized a distinctive Chinese road 
to socialism and Communism which diverged sharply from Soviet 
precedent and experience. 

The economic and ideological pretensions advanced initially 
for the commune aroused great interest and a surprisingly 
favorable response in a number of the satellite countries of 
Eastern Europe and Asia* Constrained to reassert its 
traditional role of bloc leadership in doctrinal matters, the 
Soviet Union reacted at first by virtually ignoring the exis- 
tence of the commune and the claims advanced in its behalf, 
then by increasingly outspoken criticism, and finally by pr^'i 
empting the Chinese initiative with its own accelerated program 
of Communist construction. It is to this episode in the recent 
history of Sino-Soviet relations that we now turn. 

A. The Chinese Ideological Initiative 

Before examining the content of China's ideological 
initiative, several preliminary observations are necessary. 
The first concerns the question of intent — that is, whether 
the Chinese Communists were consciously challenging Soviet 
primacy over doctrinal matters within the bloc. It is true 
that the Chinese consistently presented their unorthodox 
programs as the product of historical necessity reflecting 
the special characteristics of their country. At the same 
time , the Chinese also undertook to justify and rationalize 
the commune in terms of general Marxist- Leninist theory and 
thus posed an implicit challenge to which the USSR as the 
defender of orthodoxy had no choice but to respond. In the 
way of a more explicit challenge, moreover, the Chinese Communists 
placed special emphasis on the applicability of their in- 
novations in theory and practice to the underdeveloped nations 
of Asia. By substituting their own distictive road leading 
to socialism and Communism, the Chinese in effect were denying 
the validity of the Soviet model for the special problems of 
economic and social development in Asia. 
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As noted earlier in this paper, the main outlines of the 
Chinese ideological challenge were present in the first extend- 
ed discussion of the commune to appear in a Chinese Communist 
publicationw-Ghen Po-ta T s article in the 16 July issue of 
Red Flag entitled "Under the Banner of Chairman Mao," It was 
*E5Fe iiiat Mao Tfce-tung was credited with discovering a special 
road enabling China to accelerate socialist construction and 
to realize Communism "in the not distant future." Moreover, 
he had done this in accordance with Lenin 's injunction to the 
countries of the East to "creatively develop" Marxist theory 
"in the light of special conditions unknown to the European 
countries, . .realizing that the peasants are the principal 
masses." The implication was strong that Mao had solved 
the special problems of socialist and Communist construction, 
not only for China but for other Asian countries as well. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the ideological, not to 
mention the political, significance of this contention. Where- 
as the argument of "special conditions" had been advanced 
earlier to justify the deviation of "national roads" to social- 
ism (e.g., Poland), it was now adv anced to jus tify a separ ate 
and distinct road to both social ism aDd 'CflfaihUUlsm 1 Of llur 
entire continent , of Asia or even, b y extension, for all under- 
developed area^LiOL j^o w cw ^ d. ~Cie &rly 1L is of bome fanportgn ce 
to summarize briefly the content of this program which was to 
have an especially strong impact on the Asian satellites of 
North Vietnam and North Korea in the fall of 1958. 

As noted earlier in this study, China's special character- 
istics — which apply generally to the other underdeveloped 
countries of Asia — have been listed as "a large population, a 
small amount of arable land, and a predominantly agrarian 
economy" and have been summarized by Chairman Mao in the phrase 
"poor and blank." In the Chinese view, a program calling for 
total mobilization of all available resources was necessary in 
order to break through these barriers to industrialization and 
modernization. In this program, the commune performed the 
following three vital economic functions: the centralization 
of ownership and control over all means of production in the 
countryside as a preliminary step toward state ownership; the 
extension of more rigid and effective controls over peasant 
consumption by means of the wage-supply system of distribution 
and the commune mess hall; and the intensive exploitation of 
human labor to a degree never before attempted in history. 
Utilizing these economic functions of the commune, the Chinese 
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Communists claimed that their "great leap forward" program of 
economic development provided a short cut to the ultimitate 
goals of agricultural abundance, industrialization, and the 
mechanization of agriculture. 

Some Western observers have failed to no<te, however, 
that the various ideological functions of the commune were 
to play an equally indispensable role in China's leap to 
modernization. The very term "commune" connoted — intentionally 
so— an advanced status on the road to Communism* Justified 
by Hao Y s heretical concept of "uninterrupted revolution," the 
Chinese Communists consciously blurred the traditional stages 
of socialism and Communism for the very purpose of substituting 
ideological and political incentives for material reward as 
the major stimulus for production. In sin important discussion 
of the Communist education campaign appearing In a mid-October, issue 
-the People's Pail? stressed: f, We must publicize long-range plans 
enabling people to understand that the beautiful Communist 
society is no longer a matter of the distant future.. that . .. 
today f s bitter struggle is just for tomorrow's prosperity and 
happiness . " 

As indicated in the August commune resolution, a pre- 
requisite for the early achievement of a Communist society 
in China was "exploring the practical road of transition to 
Communism." This would be accomplished by means of the 
various "shoots of Communism" displayed by the people's commune — 
especially the commune system of distribution characterized by 
Li Hsien-nien as the beginning of the "economic system of 
Communism." The claim of priority in the march to Communism 
was stated explicitly in early September: "Tomorrow we shall 
build a paradise of happiness never before attempted in history — 
Communism. " 



What is more, the Chinese Communist vision of accelerated 
economic and social development leading to the early achievement 
of Communism appeared to encompass the entire bloc. Lu Ting-i, 
director of the propaganda department of the central committee, 
referred in a September Study article to "the various countries 
of the socialist camp" as being Von the road ... leading from 
socialism to Communism." Even more pointed, and more galling 
to the Soviet Union because of the occasion (a speech delivered 
before delegates at a rally in Peiping on 30 September inaugur- 
ating new friendship associations between China and ten bloc 
countries), was the following statement by politiburo member 
Peng Chen: 
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Secret 



At present, "great leaps forward" have taken place in 
all aspects of socialist construction in the socialist 
countries headed by the Soviet Union. The whole of our 
camp is living through a great epoch in which twenty 
years are concentrated in a single day. The time is not 
far off when the Communist society , which has been dreamed 
of by mankind for so many years and for which countless out- - 
standing and fine people have fought, and- died > wi 11 b& realizejB 
in the countries of the socialist caftp l i > L <UpderIInIng ; supplied; 

Thus the ideological pretension that Communist China 
was leading the bloc in an accelerated march to Communism 
and the theoretical rationale for the commune as a "creative 
development" of Marxism-Leninism posed a fundamental challenge 
which Moscow could ill afford to ignore. As indicated below, 
the Soviet reaction to this challenge was sufficiently forceful 
to extract a series of important concessions from Peiping. In 
response to Soviet pressure, the Chinese abruptly Withdrew their 
claim to advanced status in the "transition to Communism" and 
at least implicitly recognized the right of the Soviet Union 
to determine the pace and order of bloc progress to Communism. 
On the other hand, they did not retract the second contention 
in their ideological initiative — that the commune constitutes 
an important contribution to the Marxist- Leninist theory of 
socialist and Communist construction, a contention advanced 
unequivocally in the fall of 1958, muted for a time in 1959, 
and only recently revived. 

In the initial August commune resolution, there was no 
geographical limitation for the claim that "people's communes 
will be the best organizational form for the building of 
socialism and the gradual transition to Communism." Party 
publications throughout the fall of 1958 frequently referred 
to the "great historical significance" of the communes, and 
Vice Premier Chu Teh more pointedly described the appearance 
of people 9 s communes as "not only a great event in Chinese 
history but also a great event in world history." In a 
similar vein, Li Hsien-nien hailed the famous commune distri- 
bution system as "a great event without parallel in world 
history" and "an event of world significance." Even while 
undertaking the humiliating retreat inherent in the December 
commune resolution, the Chinese Communists reasserted the 
"historic significance" of the commune. And in the subsequent 
counteroffensive against domestic and Soviet opposition launched 
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in the fall of 1959, Liu Shao-chi once more revived the claim 
of "international significance" for the commune experiment. 
As suggested above, as long as the Chinese Communists hold 
to the "correctness" and "orthodoxy" of the commune program 
in terms of Marxist-Leninist theory, they have no alternative 
but to persist in the view that the commune organization is 
both relevant and applicable to other bloc countries en route 
to the ultimate goal of Communism. 

B. The Response in Eastern Europe 

Limitations of space preclude a detailed examination 
and analysis of the factors responsible for the enthusiastic 
response "of certain European satellites to Communist China's 
ideological initiative in the early fall of 1958. Among the 
more important considerations were the following: the appeal 
to Stalinist elements in Eastern Europe of China's hard-line 
approach to economic development; admiration for the spectacular 
achievements claimed for the "great leap forward"; esteem for 
the apparently high level of party morale and popular enthusiasm 
generated by China's unorthodox program promising the early 
attainment of Communism; and, perhaps, an awareness of the 
advantages of a second ideological center within the bloc as 
a counter weight to Soviet dictation and control. For our 
purposes , it is more important to note the existence of this 
phenomenon as a disruptive factor in bloc politics inviting 
prompt and vigorous countermeasures from Moscow. 

The events surrounding the celebration of National Day on 
1 October provide some of the most convincing evidence of 
Communist China's impact on the European satellites. The 
speeches of delegates attending a 30 September rally in Peiping 
inaugurating new friendship associations between China and 
all the nations of Eastern Europe (in itself an indication of 
mounting Chinese influence in the area) were replete with 
laudatory references to Chinese innovations. The key state- 
ments by various delegation heads were as follows: 

''The Albanian people will continue to., .absorb China's 
rich experience in socialist construction"; The accomplish- 
ments of the Chinese People's Republic are a model for the 
Hungarian people; these accomplishments inspire our 
people and the peoples of the socialist countries"; '•The 
great leap forward in socialist construction has provided 
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rich experiences for us (East Germany) in practice 
and theory"; "The Polish people are joyfully watching 
the very great achievements of the Chinese people 
in socialist construction, in the great leap forward... 
and in the movement to establish people's communes"; 
and "We (the Bulgarian delegation) are filled with pride 
by the unprecedented achievements in China's great leap 
forward. 

Although these enthusiastic testimonials were character- 
ized by a certain reticence concerning the commune, this 
deficiency was corrected in other high-level commentary on 
China's National Day. Most notable was the reference in 
the official message of anniversary greetings from Czecho- 
slovakia, signed among others by Communist party First 
Secretary Novotny: "At present, people's communes are just 
now being established (in China) ... the people's commune 
(which is) the embryo of the future Communist society." 
More spectacular — even ludicrous in the light of subsequent 
developments — was the appraisal made by the editor of the 
Albanian party newspaper, central committee member S. Botsay, 
at a ceremonial observance of National Day iri Tirana. After 
stressing that "the establishment and development of people's 
communes was an event of very important significance," he made 
the following statement: 

People's communes are the best form for the transition 
f rom^sdcial'ism to Communism. In establishing them, the 
Chinese Communist party and Chairman Mao have creatively 
applied and developed Marxism in accordance with Marxist- 
Leninist theory and Soviet experience and taking into ? 
account the specific conditions in China. 

The final example of high-level indorsement of the 
commune program was provided by East German Premier Grotewohl 
in a 5 November speech in Berlin commemorating the October 
Revolution. In view of the occasion, Grotejwohl appeared to 
go out of his way to assert that Communist China "has risen 
and Started on the road to Communism" and to justify the 
commune "free-supply" system as based on the "high degree of 
(political) consciousness" of China's peasants. It might be 
noted in passing that this defense of Chinese programs was 
but one of a number of indications of growing affinity in 
ideology and policy between these two countries situated at 
opposite extremities of the bloc* 



*For an elaboration of this thesis, see the recent ESAU VII-60, 
The Chi nese Communist Impact on East Germa ny « 
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The influence of Communist China Js distinctive programs 
in Eastern Europe was most pronounced, however, in Bulgaria. 
Here the leadership faced a series of problems similar to 
those which Jiad precipitated the "great leap forward" and 
commune programs in China, including low productivity in 
agriculture, a generally backward economy, a shortage of 
capital, and a measure of surplus manpower in rural areas* 
It was natural, then, for some Bulgarian leaders to look to 
Chinese solutions for their own problems, especially after the 
appearance of China's spectacular claims in agricultural 
production* 

Although the record is not clear, there is abundant 
evidence 4hat a number of the radical measures introduced 
in Bulgaria's economic planning and organization in the late 
fall and winter of 1958 were inspired by Chinese precedents. 
-The presence of high-level parliamentary and agricultural 
delegations touring China in October suggested at a minimum 
considerable interest in Chinese innovations* The head of 
one of these delegations, Deputy Premier Chervenkov, indicated 
during a 29 October speech in Peiping that he had been "tre- 
mendously impressed" by what he had seen* After hailing 
Communist China's solution of the food problem as a "great 
force" stimulating economic growth, Chervenkov added, "We 
should think about this: How did the Chinese Communist party 
set 650,000,000 people into motion as one and spur them to 
unprecedented achievements in the field of national industrial- 
ization and the great leap forward to Communism?" Then, after 
stressing the need to make due allowance for "different con- 
ditions" in the two countries, he concluded: 

We think there is something to be learned from you* 
Upon our return to Bulgaria, we will introduce and pro- 
pagate all we have seen here. This will aid our party 
and our people to understand better the great programs 
now under way in China, as well as their significance 
for our common tasks. 

The contents of the radical economic program unveiled by 
First Secretary Zhivkov on 11 November to a central committee 
plenum revealed that the Bulgarian leadership had in fact been 
studying Chinese experience* The program not only incorporated 
the Chinese slogan of a "great leap forward 11 in economic develop- 
ment but even rivaled the wildly unrealistic character of Chinese 
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goals by calling for the doubling in 1959 of 1958 agri- 
cultural production. Other distinctive Chinese practices 
adopted by the Bulgarians in the early winter of 1958 were: 
the introduction of mass movements in agricultural construction 
featuring "voluntary" (i.e., unpaid) labor and fixed periods 
of physical labor for party and government officials; re- 
liance on political and ideological incentives for labor, 
including the prospect of initiating the "transition to 
Communism" at an early date; and the formation of greatly 
enlarged agricultural organizations in the countryside akin 
in some respects to the Chinese commune* One such expanded 
cooperative in early November was actually designated a 
"commune" established "on the model of the Chinese communes." 

As Soviet opposition to Communist China *s unorthodox 
programs became more and more apparent, however, it became 
necessary for Bulgarian leaders to deny in increasingly 
explicit language that Chinese practices had influenced their 
own policy decisions. Responding to various forms of Soviet 
pressure, First Secretary Zhivkov in January 1959 felt conn;,: 
strained to assert in unmistakable terms that " the sole correct 
road for constructing a Communist society " was the example p? 
provided by "the construction or socialism and Communism in 
the Soviet Union. " (Underlining supplied) 

C. The Response in Asia 

In view of the Chinese Communist contention that Mao 
Tse-tung had discovered for Oriental countries a special road 
leading to socialism and Communism, it is of particular inter- 
est to examine the response to Communist China's unorthodox 
programs by the Asian satellite nations in the fall of 1958. 
In brief, the record reveals that Mongolia displayed interest, 
that North Vietnam quickly adopted a number of Chinese inno- 
vations, and that North Korea emulated the Chinese Communist 
example so closely as to suggest a temporary shift in allegiance 
from Moscow to Peiping. 

The reaction in the Mongolian People's Republic, tradition- 
ally a Soviet satellite with a largely pastoral economy, was 
the least striking. Even so, the Mongolian ambassador utilized 
the ceremonies inaugurating the new Mongolian-Chinese Friendship 
Association on 30 September to cite "the movement to establish 
people's communes" as one of many Chniese Communist achievements 
which "caused all progressive mankind to feel jubilant." More 
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pointedly, he asserted that the Mongolian people were "just 
now concerting their efforts to study the precious experiences 
and methods of their Chinese friends in undertaking social- 
ist construction." And in marked constrast to the cool re- 
ception accorded the commune in Moscow, a mid-October issue 
of the Mongolian Labor Journal endorsed the establishment of 
people's communes! "This should be hailed not only by thfe Chi- 
nese thpmselves but b}r .all ,.theup6ople of -the socialist countries." 

The response in North Vietnam must be viewed in an .en- 
tirely different light. The Vietnamese party leadership has 
traditionally looked to Feiping for guidance as the result 
of basic cohesive factors of race, culture, economic, and 
military dependence and geography. At the same time, the 
low level of economic and social development, even in com- 
parison with Communist China, ruled out the establishment 
of communes in North Vietnam within the forseeable future. 
Probably for these reasons, Hanoi originated relatively 
little independent commentary on China's commune program in 
the fall of 1958, while at the same time praising and adopting 
specific Chinese innovations in the theory and practice of 
socialist construction. 

Indeed, the Chinese claim to have devised a special road 
to socialism peculiar to Asian countries appeared to receive 
blanket endorsement by Lao Dong (Communist) party leader Le 
Ouan in early September. After quoting Mao on the nature of 
industrialization in a country where the peasants comprise 
the vast majority of the pppulation, he asserted that "the 
problem is the same with us" and added that "the infinitely 
rich experience of China in this connection has taught us a 
brand new concept of the road to socialist construction." In 
a similar vein, the Vietnamese ambassador in addressing a 
friendship rally in Peiping on 30 September hailed China's 
general line of socialist construction and "great leap forward" 
as "a model for the Vietnamese people to study." An article 
in People's Daily on 10 November revealed that Hanoi was in 
fact attempting to initiate a "leap forward" in its own eco- 
nomic development, featuring the widespread introduction of 
China's experience with "experimental plots" and close-plant- 
ing as well as the promotion of small-scale local industry on 
the Chinese model. 

Moreover, there were indications that the Vietnamese 
leaders looked favorably on the commune as the next logical 
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step once the country had achieved a higher level of "social- 
ist" development. Ho Chi Minh replied ambiguously to a Western 
press query on 19 January 1959, stating that North Vietnam had 
no intention of establishing communes in the "immediate future." 
Much more significant, a Hay 1959 report by Vice Premier 
Truong Chinh on agricultural cooperation revealed the future 
goal of establishing "large cooperatives" encompassing "all 
party organizations; administrative service?; organs for 
mobilizing the people; all economic, cultural and educational 
activities; and the building of militia..." The basic ident- 
ity between this comprehensive organization and Mao's concept 
of the commune combining "industry, agriculture, commerce, 
education, and the militia" plus township government was un- 
mistakable. 

One of the most remarkable and at the same time little 
noted developments in bloc politics in 1958 was the sudden 
deviation of North Korea from its traditional role of a Soviet 
satellite to embrace a whole series of Chinese Communists 
policies and programs, even to the point of flirting with the 
heretical commune organization. Western observers were gen- 
erally unaware of this, probably due to the: following reasons: 
the concentration of interest on the more spectactular devel- 
opments in Communist China; the paucity of information on 
North Korean domestic programs available to Western analysts 
during this period; and the fact that the Pyongyang regime 
abruptly changed course in the winter of 1958-59, once Soviet 
disapproval of these unorthodox programs had become apparent. 

The process of imitating the Chinese example began as 
early as June 1958 at a Korean Labor (Communist) party plenum. 
At that time it was decided to launch a mass movement for 
construction of small and medium-size industrial installa- 
tions in the countryside — a movement which followed closely 
both in time and content the Chinese Communist program of 
local industrialization announced by Liu Shao-chi at the May 
party congress. As reported in People's Daily on 11 October, 
even the propaganda slogans were the same" including exhorta- 
tions to attack "conservatives" who "mystified" the process 
of industrialization and to rely on the "activism and crea^ 
tiveness" of the masses in a campaign of "all the people 
operating industry." 

The next and far more significant step in emulating the 
Chinese Communist model was taken at a September central com- 
mittee plenum which inaugurated the ambitious "flying horse" 
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program of economic development and the simultaneous amalga- 
mation of some 13,000 agricultural cooperatives into 3,800 
units of township size. As discussed and analyzed by Kim II- 
sung on 20 November, the proceedings of this party conclave 
were heavily influenced by the Chinese Communist policy pro- 
nouncements emanating from the Peitaiho politburo conference 
of late August. The extent of this indebtedness is indicated 
in the following discussion of the major themes developed in 
Kim f s address. 

First was the contention that North Korea, as an impover- 
ish Asiatic country only recently liberated from colonial 
oppression, had to develop at a "much faster" pace than the 
socialist countries of Europe* Just because the Korean 
people were relatively poor and uncultured (calling to mind 
Mao's characterization of China as "poor and blank"), they 
were "richly endowed with a revolutionary desire to discard 
the old and adopt the new" and to engage in a "bitter, struggle 
for a "leap forward" in economic and social development. This 
would permit "catching up with the peoples of fraternal coun- 
tries" in terms of "socialist" development within a period 
of roughly five years, rather than the decade originally con- 
sidered necessary. This was a perfect capsule statement of 
the rationale of Communist China's "great leap forward" pro- 
gram. 

Moreover, the substance of North Korea's "flying horse" 
program of economic development bore a striking resemblance 
to the "leap forward" in Communist China. Pyongyang had al- 
ready solved the food problem by "doubling or tripling labor 
productivity," and "within two to three years" — the same time 
period featured in Chinese discussion — food was to become 
^extremely abundant. " An accelerated program of agricultural 
development based on mobilization of the peasants would re- 
sult in "completing the irrigation, electrification, and 
mechanization of rural areas" within the slightly longer per- 
iod of four to five years. A similarly spectacular develop- 
ment of industry within the same time span would mean that 
"the construction of socialism will have been completed" 
(again the same time period envisaged in Communist China). 

Faithfully following, up to this point, Communist China's 
distinctive road leading to the early achievement of socialism 
Kim's speech then introduced a number of the Chinese innova- 
tions which purportedly provided a short cut to the ultimate 
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goal of Communism. Acceleration of the pace again was necessary 
in order to catch up with the more advanced European socialist 
nations, so that "we can move into Communism when the others 
do — together with them and without lagging behind. " The rapid 
achievement of agricultural abundance and socialist industrial- 
ization would permit the early, formal initiation of the 
"transition to Communism" within four to five years. Even 
more suggestive of Chinese influence was the clear implication 
that North Korea was already taking the first steps toward 
Communism by incoporating certain salient features of Commun- 
ist China's commune program into its own reorganization of 
rural society. 

First was 4he conscious telescoping of the revolutionary 
process under the guise of the heretical Chinese concept of 
"uninterrupted revolution," holding forth as the reward for 
present "bitter struggle" the realization of Communism "in 
the not-distant future." An indispensable ingredient in this 
program of "building socialism and Communism" was the launch- 
ing of a mass indoctrination campaign in Communist ideology 
(paralleling that adopted by the Chinese at the Peitaiho con- 
ference) . A major objective of this campaign was overcoming 
±he attachment to private property expressed in "indivudallsm 
and egoism." This was a prerequisite in "our forward move- 
ment to create comprehensive, Communist, all-people ownership." 
Thus Kim was endorsing the principle of "all-people ownership"— 
a basic characteristic of Communist China 9 s commune program — 
not only as a forward step to Communism but also as a matter 
of immediate, practical concern in North Korea's rural trans- 
formation program. 

Even more striking was Kim's revelation that Pyongyang 
was considering introducing the controversial commune system 
of distribution featuring the "free supply" of commodities 
determined "according to need." Kim used the form of a con- 
versation with a peasant woman during a recent visit to an 
agricultural cooperative: 

"When I asked her again how she would like it if 
all textile products, rice, and everything else were 
supplied free of charge; if the peasants were placed 
under the same wage system as the workers; and we pro- 
ceeded thus in the direction of practicing the Commun- 
ist principle of distribution along with the socialist 
principle of distribution at the same time; she re- 
plied that that simply sounded wonderful. 
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Indeed, there is good reason to believe that this system had 
already been introduced on an experimental basis in a select 
number or cooperatives* According to a 28 November People 's 
Daily article, the very same cooperative mentioned by Kim had 
already established by the end of October most of the collec- 
tive livelihood institutions of China's communes, including 
public mess halls, nurseries/ kindergartens, and sewing teams* 

It is in the light of these developments that Kim II- 
sung's three-week visit to Communist China, initiated imme- 
diately after his 20 November speech, must be viewed. The 
recipient of signal honors and popular demonstrations through- 
out his tour, Kim was accorded what amounted to a hero's wel- 
come; some 35 central committee members greeted him on his 
arrival at the Wtxhan airport, and a series of conferences was 
held with Mao, Liu Shao-chi, and Chou En-lai* Kim responded 
.with an enthusiastic endorsement of Communist China's un- 
orthodox programs, which by now were to a large extent those 
of his own country. 

Repeating a statement first uttered on the occasion of 
China's National Day, the North Korean leader asserted that 
"the two countries of Korea and China* . .are advancing to 
socialism and Communism with flying leaps." As reported in 
the 27 November People ' s Daily , Kim made the following 
laudatory remarks about China's communes. 

We are very xnuch in1»rested im movement 

As a result of setting up public mess halls, nurseries, 
etc., you have achieved collectivization not only of 
production but also of livelihood; this means that..* 
you have advanced a step towards Communism**** We 
will certainly pass on to our peasants the great re- 
sults you have achieved from your commune movement. 
Also we will strive hereaf ter . . ♦ to strengthen our 
mutual cooperation in building socialism and Communism* 

Kim's accolade was completed in a 10 December speech on re- 
turning to North Korea, when he hailed the Chinese programs, 
already under fire from the Soviet Union* as "an example of 
the creative application of Marxism-Leninism to the realities 
of their country and a particularly good example for socialist 
revolution and construction in countries which were backward 
and under colonial oppression in the past" (i.e., North Korea). 
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It remains only to chronicle the precipitate retreat of 
the North Korean regime once aware of the extent of Soviet 
displeasure with its defection. At the Soviet 21st party 
congress in late January 1959, Kim pointedly described his 
country as preceeding "along the road to socialism," with 
" the rich experiences accumulated by the Communist party of 
the Soviet union and the Soviet people always serving as a 
guide in all our work ." (Underlining supplied) He disavowed 
Chinese Communist influence even more explicitly in an article 
appearing in Prada in March 1959, asserting^ "Our party and 
people are creatively adapting.. . the rich experiences of the 
Soviet Union in the matter of collectivization of agriculture." 
With the publication of an article in June 1959 demanding 
"strict enforcement of the socialist principle *of distribution 
in agricultural cooperatives," Pyongyang appeared to have 
reverted to type as a Soviet satellite. The events of the 
preceding year, however, had demonstrated a marked receptivity 
to Chinese Communist innovations in theory and practice which 
may well reappear at some future date. 



D. The Soviet Response 



The Soviet response to the Chinese ideological initiative, 
at first cautious and then increasingly outspoken, revealed 
a thorough appreciation of the fundamental nature of Peiping 9 s 
challenge. Responding to both the ideological and economic — 
pretensions of the unorthodox Chinese Communist programs, the 
Soviet leadership displayed a firm resolve to maintain its 
traditional role as the leader and arbiter of doctrine with- 
in the bloc. Although constrained by the demands of "prole- 
tarian internationalism" to avoid direct public criticism and 
ridicule, Russian spokesmen throughout the fall and winter of 
1958 leveled a series of oblique criticisms clearly intended 
to deflate Communist China 9 s ideological pretensions, discount 1 -^ 
its economic claims, and reassert forcefully Soviet primacy 
in charting a "common road" leading to socialism and Commun- 
ism for all countries of the bloc. It is likely, moreover, 
that more palpable forms of pressure were applied to extract 
the humiliating concessions contained in China.*g December 
commune resolution, including at a minimum blunt interparty 
communications and possibly veiled threats concerning the So- 
viet aid program. With the appearance of Khrushchev 9 s report 
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to t&e 21st party congress, the Soviet Union completed the 
process of chastizing its junior partner by advancing its 
own authoritative program of Communist construction for emu- 
lation by Other bloclc6untrie& in the future. 

Even in the initial period of relatively restrained com- 
mentary in September and October of 1958, the main outlines 
of Soviet strategy in countering the Chinese challenge were 
already apparent. A week after the Peitaiho conference adopted 
the commune program, the Soviet party central committee decided 
to convene an extraordinary party congress in January 1959. 
As press articles indicated soon thereafter — especially Khru- 
shchev's announcement of 14 October — a major task of this 
~ congress was to discuss and approve "a very great and in- 
spiring program ..; for building Communism." 

The events surrounding China 1 s National Day on 1 October 
^provided further evidence of mounting Soviet displeasure with 
China 1 s heretical course. Responding to remarks by Vice Pre- 
mier Chen Yi at a Sino-Soviet Friendship party thit "China 1 s 
communes were established "to create conditions for the transi- 
tions to Communism/* Soviet charg6 Antonov studiously ignored 
the existence of this radical social organization: and- referred, 
perhaps ironically, to the "spectacular plans" of the Chinese 
People's Republic for rapid industralization. Developing the 
Soviet position more explicitly in an anniversary article ap- 
pearing in People's Daily on 1 October, Antonov pointedly de- 
scribed China as "advancing on the road to socialism" and, in 
a clumsy circumlocution for the commune program, as adopting 
"various methods. and forms for mobilizing the masses to 
solve the task of socialist construction." On the same date, 
Moscow went so far as to distort a key passage from the August 
commune resolution In Izvestia , substituting the term "communes" 
for "Communism" in the original phrase: "the achievement of 
Communism in China is no longer a remote future event." Thus, 
almost; from the outset, the Soviet Union adopted what might 
be called a policy of "nonrecognition" of the commune and in- 
dicated its pique with the Chinese pretension to be nearing 
Communism . 

Additional elements of the Soviet reaction came to light 
in the month of October. The first appeared in a 3 October 
People's Daily article written by the head of a visiting So- 
viet delegation of journalists, V. P. Moskovsky, chief of the 
RSFSR propaganda and agitation department of the Communist 
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party. After a single reference to visiting "people's communes 
in urban and rural areas," the author made the following sug- 
gestive statement: "It is not necessary to discuss China* s 
achievements in agriculture. The Chinese ... who created these 
accomplishments have a clearer understanding of the matter than 
we do." A year later Khrushchev was to echo the diparaging tone 
of this remark with his ironic statement in Peiping that "it 
is not for me, a guest.. .to talk of your successes." 

It is possible, moreover, that certain pointed remarks 
by Khrushchev in welcoming Gomulka to Moscow in October 1958 
were directed not only to his Polish guests but to the Chinese 
as well. The statement, suggesting resentment over Communist 
China's special road leading to socialism and Communism, was 
as follows: 

The lesson of history teaches us that socialist and 
Communist construction can be carried on expeditious- 
ly only when all socialist states are united in a 
common enterprise. It is difficult for one socialist 
state to construct socialism and Communism on its own. 

The Soviet counterof f ensive began in earnest in November 
with the return of Ambassador Yudin to Peiping and with the 
publication of the Theses of Khrushchev's impending report 
to the 21st party congress. The identity of themes in Yudin's 
public speeches, in the Draft theses, and in Khrushchev's 
congress report as finally delivered suggest that Soviet policy 
toward the communes had already matured by early November, and 
that the ambassador had been directed to convey these views 
directly to the Chinese leadership. The contents of these 
documents, moreover, reveal that the USSR rejected almost in 
toto the basic premises of Communist China's commune program. 

First the Russian leadership denied the Chinese claim to 
have discovered in the commune a short cut to industrialization 
and economic modernization of special revelance to the under- 
developed countries of Asia. This was accomplished by vigor- 
ously affirming the "general laws" of Harxism-Leninsm which 
apply to all bloc countries; by asserting the validity of 
the Soviet model, as the embodiment of these laws, for both 
Europe and Asia; and by sharply criticizing basic elements of 
the commune conceived as an instrument of rapid economic de- 
velopment. 

Respondipg directly to the Chinese contention that their 
Innovations demonstrated the "youthful vitality" of Marxism- 
Leninism, Khrushchev's Theses of 14 November stressed "the 
great vital power of Marxist-Leninist theory ^^wfeich^f firms 
thatsiaia tb*L dev^qpment, of the socialist \ revolution and 
socialist construction in different countries there are 
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basic lavs common to all the countries embarking on this path." 
In his speech to the 21st r party congress, Khrushchev developed 
this theme in the broader context of "mankind's advance to 
Communism. " First alluding to "the tremendous diversity of 
historical conditions in the different countries" and the con- 
sequent "diversity of methods, ways, and forms of applying the 
common laws," he then made his point. "But for all this, it 
must be emphasized that the principal, determining aspect in 
the development of all countries along the path to Communism 
is the laws common to all of them." 

The reiterated assertion that the Soviet model was ap- 
plicable to Asia as well as Europe was unmistakable. In his 
6 November speech in Peiping commemorating the October Revo- 
lution, Ambassador Yudin returned time and again to this theme. 

-After devoting a major portion of his adress to the great 
achievements of the Soviet Union in the course of its devel- 
opment, Yudin revealed the purpose of his remarks: "We only 
want to stress one undeniable fact— that our country in a 
very short historical period has completed the revolutionary 

' leap from backwardness to become one df the advanced countries 
of the world." In its triumphant construction of a powerful 
socialist state, the Soviet Union had "opened up a new road... 
along which the various countries of Europe and Asia with a 
combined population of 900 million are moving " 

Yudin later singled out "the experiences of the Chinese 
revolution," as well as in "a whole series of countries in 
Europe and Asia ," as confirming Lenin's prediction: "The 
road we follow is the correct road, and therefore other counv 
tries must sooner or later follow this road." To remove any 
possible ambiguity, Khrushchev's Theses were even more ex- 
plicit in averring the "international significance" of the 
Soviet example in building socialism and Communism V 

V. I. Lenin foresaw that the Soviet Union would 
exert chief influence on the ent ire l course of wot Id 
development by its economic construction. Lenin said: 

' If Russia becomes covered with a dense network 6t 
electric stations and powerful technical equipment, 
our Communist economic construction will become a 
model for the future socialist Europe and Asia . 1 

(Underlining isui>pli^d ) 

The Russian leadership reserved its harshest criticism, 
however, for two features of the commune program on which the 
Chinese had pinned their hopes for rapid economic development — 
the commune system of distribution designed to minimize con- 
sumption and maximize investment, and the centralization of 
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ownership in the commune over the means of production as 
a step toward state ownership and control over all avail- 
able resources in the countryside. 

The Chinese attempt to substitute ideological and po- 
litical incentives for material reward as the major stimulus 
for production and to introduce distribution ."according to 
need" despite low levels of production came under a withering 
attack. Khrushchev 1 s mid -November Theses quoted Lenin in 
support of the conclusion "that without material incentive 
it is impossible to lead scores and scores of millions of 
people to Communism/* and he cited "the founders of Marxism- 
Leninism" who "in their day. * .criticized a leveling approach 
to distribution." Khrushchev was more candid in his con- 
versation with Senator Humphrey in December 1958, stating 
bluntly that "distribution 'according to need' won't work.... 
You can't get production without incentive." In his January 
congress speech, the Soviet leader resumed his attack in 
public when he stressed that the premature introduction of 
"distribution ' ''according to need * .. .would harm the cause of 
building Communism" and that "leveling in distribution would 
signify not transition to Communism but discrediting of Com- 
munism." By explicitly rejecting the view (prominently fea- 
tured in Chinese Communist discussion during the fall of 
1958) that "distribution according to work signifies applica- 
tion of bourgeois law to socialist society," and by express- 
ly asserting that "material incentives" take precedence over 
"moral incentives" in socialist society, Khrushchev revealed 
his deep-seated opposition in both theory and practice to 
the commune distribution system which only three months ear- 
lier the Chinese Communist leadership had hailed as "an 
event of world significance." 

The second economic function of the commune to draw Khru- 
shchev's fire was its assumption of control over all means 
of production as a step toward the final goal of state owner- 
ship within three to six years. Recalling to Senator Humphrey 
the unsuccessful Russian experiment with communes in the ear- 
ly 1920s, the Russian leader asserted that the commune system 
"just doesn't work. It is not nearly so good as the state 
farms and collective farms." At the 21st party congress, 
Khrushchev spelled out his objections to the Chinese under- 
taking to move rapidly towards state ownership despite exist- 
ing low levels of production. First he emphasized that changes 
in forms of ownership under socialism were governed by "economic 
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laws and depend on the nature and level of development of the 
productive forces/' Taking issue with the Chinese view that 
"the collective-farm form had hampered development of the 
productive forces," Khrushchev asserted that "the collective- 
farm cooperative form of production relations. . .can continue 
for a long time to serve the development of agriculture's 
productive forces." Then, in an obvious reference to the Chi- 
nese program, he arrived at the following pointed conclusion: 

" The merger of collective-farm cooperative property 
with state property into unified public property is not 
a simple economic-organizational measure but is the 
solution of the profound problem of overcoming the es- 
sential difference between town and country 7" (Under- 
lining in original) " 

The next step in the Soviet counterof f ensive was to de- 
flate the Chinese pretension to be leading the bloc in an ac- 
celerated march to Communism. This was accomplished first 
of all by pre-empting the Chinese ideological initiative with 
the announcement of Russia* s own accelerated program of Com- 
munist construction, and then by refuting point by point the 
Chinese doctrinal position. In the process, it was made quite 
clear that the Soviet Union ("the first to blaze the trial to 
socialism..., the most powerful country in the international 
socialist system, and the first to have entered the period 
of extensive building of Communsim") would determine the pace 
and order of bloc progress to Communism, and that Khrushchev — 
not Mao — would solve the "problems of Marxist-Leninist theory 
connected with the transition from socialism to Communism." 

In outlining the tasks faced by the Soviet Union in 
their new stage of "extensive building of Communism," Khru- 
shchev placed "prime emphasis" on creating a highly developed 
"material and technical base." This required among other 
things "a highly developed modern industry, complete elec- 
trification of the country... and complex mechanization and 
automation of all production processes..." and overtaking 
the United States "as the most highly developed capitalist 
country" in economic development. These lofty material re- 
quisites had the effect (doubtless intentional) of leaving 
the underdeveloped economy of Communist China far behind — 
an effect heightened by Khrushchev at the 21st party con- 
gress when he listed the Chinese People's Republic as lagging 
behind four Eastern European satellites in progress toward 
industrialization. 
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Khrushchev then hit hard at the ideological rationale for 
China's short cut to Communism — Mao's heretical concept of 
"uninterrupted revolution/' Characterizing the "transition 
to Communism" as "a logical historical process which one 
cannot arbitrarily violate or bypass," the Russian leader 
referred obliquely to his Chinese counterpart as "some 
comrades" who "say that the principles of Communism should 
be introduced sooner." In the absence of the necessary ma- 
terial and spiritual conditions, however, this would produce 
"equalitarian Communism" and "harm the cause of building 
Communism." Despite the circumlocution, it was clear that 
Khrushchev was attacking the Chinese Communist practice of tele- 
scoping the revolutionary process leading to Communism. The 
pointed remainders throughout the period that China was "build- 
ing socialism" further confirm this conclusion. 

Having stressed the necessity of highly developed produc- 
tive forces — material abundance in industry and agriculture — 
as the main criterion measuring progress to Communism,' Khrushchev 
proceeded to deny the Chinese claim that highly developed produc- 
tion relations also constituted a significant step to Communism. 
Well aware that the very term "commune" connoted an imminent Com- 
munist society, the Russian leader studiously avoided the term 
in his congress speech — a "nonrecognition" policy which persists 
to this day. Khrushchev then disparaged the significance of Chi- 
na's public mess halls, kindergartens, and nurseries by point- 
ing out that these "first shoots of Communism" had appeared "in 
the early years of Soviet rule," and that in any case "we now 
have not just a few shoots but a whole system of various organ- 
izations of the Communist type." By gratuitously discussing 
the "equalitarian" distribution system in force during Russia's 
early period of "war Communism," Khrushchev also implied that 
China's "free supply" system signified not an advanced but a 
backward status of economic and social development. 

Even the one ideological pronouncement by Khrushchev that 
was apparently intended as a concession to the Chinese — that all 
socialist countries would "enter the higher phase of Communist 
society more or less simulteneously," revising a Soviet position 
taken only in October — had the effect of relegating Communist 
China to an inferior status on a par with other satellite na- 
tions. As one of the "economically backward countries," China 
was offered the opportunity of "making up for lost time" by 
drawing on the experience, cooperation, and mutual assistance 
of other socialist countries." With this pointed reminder of 
Chinese dependency on Russia's economic aid, the Soviet counter- 
offensive was complete. Assuming that most of these views had 
already been transmitted to the Chinese in early November, the 
next move was up to Peiping. 
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E. The Chinese Rejoinder 



Before turning to a discussion of the Chinese retreat 
(the subject of the concluding chaper) , it is necessary to 
examine briefly certain Chinese Communist policy statements 
in early November which together constituted a rejoinder to 
the Soviet indictment of their commune program. These state- 
ments are of interest not only for determining the chronology 
of the Chinese policy reversal — announced publicly by Chu Teh 
on 21 November —but also for revealing the strategy of Com- 
munist China's last-ditch stand in defense of the commune. 
As the Soviet Union had utilized the occasion of China's Na- 
tional Day on 1 October to advance its initial objections 
to the commue experiment, the Chinese leaders presented their 
counterarguments in the guise of celebrating the anniversary 
of the October Revolution. 

By far the most important of these statements was the 1 
November Red Flag editorial entitled, "Raising the Red Banner 
of the October Revolution." Despite its title, this authorita- 
tive editorial was devoted almost entirely to a discussion of 
the Moscow Declaration of Communist and Workers Parties adopted 
in November 1957. In brief! the Chinese Communists were citing 
the Moscow Declaration — interpreted by some Western observers 
as indicating a new monolithic unity of all bloc countries— as 
a charter authorizing their special road to socialism and Com- 
munism. 

This was accomplished first of all by praising the declara- 
tion as "further developing Marxism-Leninism and enriching the 
theoretical treasure-house of socialism-Communism." This was 
selective praise, however, reserved for those passages which 
criticized "dogmatism" and called for, the "creative develop- 
ment" of Marxist-Leninist theory. Quoting Marx and Lenin to 
the effect that "our teaching is not a dogma" and Comrade Mao 
to the effect that "theory originates ... and is proven in prac- 
tice," the editorial issued the following pointed warning to 
the leadership of the Soviet Communist party. 

T o avoid making big mistakes politically, we Communists 
must learn from the Example of Marx. Engels, and Lenin; be 
able to respect and reflect revolutionary-practice; cease- 
lessly sum up experience through practice; and constantly 
develop theory further so that theory may be constantly 
applied to guide practice . (Italics in original) 
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That these "developments" of theory were in fact Communist 
China f s own unorthodox programs was demonstrated by the ac- 
companying assertion that "the great leap forward and... the 
movements to set up people's communes and organize the whole 
people in militia forces prove to the whole world the tremen- 
dous youthful vitality in socialism-Communism." 

A detailed rebuttal of Soviet criticism, though couched 
in veiled terms, then appeared in the following Italicized 
passage : 

In, our country, such conservative ideas as insuf- 
ficient confidence in the superiority of the socialist 
system; underestimation of the power inherent in the 
masses; gross underrating of the speed of development; 
and not daring to think of talcing gradual steps toward 
the more advanced Communist society have been proven 
Incorrect by the lesson of innumerable facts during 
the past year . (Italics in original) 

In view of the content, the didacti tone, the unusual 
device of printing key passages in heavy black type, and es- 
pecially in view of the occasion, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that this editorial was intended not only as a spirited 
defense of Communist China's commune program but also as a 
pointed criticism of the ideological failings of Soviet lead- 
ership. 

The speeches and articles of Chinese leaders during the 
formal anniversary ceremonies did little more than paraphrase 
the Red Flag editorial* Responding to the indictment of Com- 
munist China's unorthodox programs implicit in Ambassador 
Yudin's speech in Peiping on 6 November, Politburo member 
Liu Po-chu once more advanced the Moscow Declaration as a 
sanction for these programs, adding that they had "demon- 
strated the unprecedented enthusiasm and initiative of the 
Chinese people in building socialism and striving for the 
realization of Communism." Vice Premier Chu Tehv speaking 
at a Soviet reception the following day, repeated the 
formula that China's "great leap forward" and commune pro- 
grams testified to "the immense youthful vitality of Commu- 
nist ideology." 
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Even more striking was an article appearing in the 7 No- 
vember People 1 s Daily by Soong Chihg-ling, president of the 
Si no- Soviet Friendship Association* As a vigorous statement 
of the Chinese position before the retreat, the following pas- 
sage deserves extensive quotation: 

At present we have a new phenomenon in world history: 
socialist countries, the Soviet Union and China for ex- 
ample, overtaking and surpassing the most advanced cap- 
italist countries in variety, quantity, and quality of 
output . .. .This is just a harbinger of what is to come. 
For the results under socialism will be greatly exceeded 
by the productivity under Communism. And already the 
first buds of Communist society are beginning to emerge 
in" the Soviet Union and China , as well as in other social- 
ist countries. 

In this connection, the people 1 s communes which have 
sprung up in China's countryside are of unusual InteresT . 
This is a higher form of collective life which even now 
has begun to supply food and clothing without charge, as 
well as welfare services and cultural activities of all 
kinds.... If this can be done in a country as poor and 
backward as China once was and in the short time of nine 
year since liberation, this is proof enough of the pow- 
er of the Communist spirit and how it brings forth new 
people who dare to think, say, and act so everyone can 
have a highly prosperous life. (Underlining supplied) 

Within k fortnight after this idyllic conception of 

Communist China marching hand in hand with the Soviet Union 

to material abundance and Communism, the Chinese were sudden- 
ly to sound the signal for retreat. 
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IV. THE CHINESE RETREAT 

As suggested earlier in this paper, the conflict in the 
fall of 1958 between the commune in theory and the commune in 
practice — between ideology and reality — was a traumatic ex- 
perience from which the Chinese Communist Party has yet to 
recover. The glaring discrepancy between promise and per- 
formance called into question not only the validity of the 
party's programs but even the competence of the party's 
leadership. Responding to the pressure of events and to 
the rising tide of both Soviet and domestic criticism , the 
Chinese Communist leadership was compelled to undertake a 
fundamental and humiliating retreat encompassing both the 
commune and "great leap forward" programs. It is to a 
brief examination of the manner, character, and magnitude 
of this retreat that we now turn. 

It is important to note at the outset the Chinese 
Communists 9 concerted effort to camouflage the nature and 
extent of this retreat. An obvious example of this deception 
was the retention of hopelessly unrealistic production goals 
until well into 1959, despite the near collapse of the eco- 
nomic programs on which the "great leap forward" was based. 
Intent to deceive was readily apparent , moreover, in the 
equivocation and calculated ambiguity of the December com- 
mune resolution. Still another instance was the trans- 
parent attempt at Wuhan to dissociate the party's leader- 
ship — especially Chairman Mao — from the more radical and 
unsuccessful features of the "leap forward" and commune 
programs, even to the point of patently falsifying the re- 
cord. 

The signal for retreat on both the economic and ideologi- 
cal fronts was sounded by Vice Premier Chu Tehn on 21 November. 
The abruptness of this basic policy reversal was demonstrated 
by the euphoric tone and content of the People's' Daily edi- 
torial of the same date. According to this editorial, China's 
economy was still progressing at the rate of "one day equals 
twenty years" in a program leading to the "rapid completion 
of socialism and the transition to Communism." 

Chu Teh's address to a national conference of youth 
activists, however, was in a completely different vain. 
Stressing that he appeared as a representative of the 
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central committee, Chu disclosed the party* s decision to re- 
verse course: 

Our task in the present stage is to build socialism 
; . . and prepare coriditlohS for the future transition to Com- 
munism . . ... Our I achievements so far, when compared with the 
necessary standards marking the completion of 'socialism and 
the supreme ideal of Communism, 'still lag far »ehind: T ; umawning supplied 

Then, warning of the danger of "going astray or behaving like 
Utopians. . .and making big mistakes/ 1 Chu concluded by stress- 
ing the need "to combine revolutionary enthusiasm with realism" 
in approaching the "very many new problems and much difficult 
work" ahead. 

In the space of a few paragraphs, Chu had revealed the 
two major policy shifts which would be formally adopted by the 
impending Wuhan central committee plenum — the decision to 
abandon the claim of advanced status on the road to socialism 
and Communism, and the decision to undertake an agonizing re- 
appraisal of the "great leap forward" program of economic de- 
velopment . 

A. Retreat From the "Great Leap Forward" 

There was already abundant evidence that the "great leap 
forward" program urgently needed a major overhaul. Host im- 
portant was the disclosure that the Chinese Communists had 
decided to terminate their ill-fated experiment with the 
"native" production of iron and steel. As discussed at some 
length /In." axtv earlier chapter, the precision dojE;a:r; >. 
national' industrial. conference in early November "to 
reorganize, consolidate, and elevate" the mass iron and steel 
campaign, as well as its call to "treat the whole country 
like a chessboard," sounded the death knell of China's "short 
cut" to industrialization. The three premises of this short 
cut — rapid decentralization of controls, displacement of 
technicians by party enthusiasts, and reliance on "native" 
technology — were revealed as faulty and as having produced 
serious waste and serious disproportion in the national eco- 
nomy. 

A series of emergency directives and People's Daily 
editorials during October and November testified to the 
mounting crisis in agriculture, occasioned largely by the 
diversion of 40 percent of the peasant labor force to the 
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mass iron and steel campaign. The belated decision in early 
November to rectify this error and at the same time to "let 
the peasants rest" was another indication of the need to 
slacken the- pace and regroup forces in the countryside. By 
December the standard explanations for the shortfall in state 
procurement and the urban food shortage no longer was con- 
vincing, and it was thus necessary to concede "exaggeration, 
lies, and falsification" in the reporting of agricultural 
production. The warning against "exaggeration" and the call 
for "a practical and realistic style of work" in the December 
commune resolution underlined the growing awareness of the 
Chinese Communist leadership that its agricultural production 
claims in 1958 were grossly inflated. 

The near collapse of China's tool-reform and farm-mechani- 
zation programs was also evident by early November. Particu- 
larly revealing was the 4 November People's Daily editorial 
which admitted that "the tool-reform movement in not * few 
areas has almost come to a halt"; an accompanying chart demon- 
strated that less than 30 percent of the annual plan for pro- 
duction of ball bearings and towing-cable machines had been 
fulfilled. Following these admissions, the claim to have 
discovered a "short cut" to agricultural mechanization was 
abruptly withdrawn. 

What is more, it was becoming painfully clear that the 
commune was unable to perform its assigned role in the "great 
leap forward.*' With the mounting realization of the short- 
fall in agriculture and with the almost complete breakdown 
of the wage-supply system of distribution, it was no longer 
possible to look to the commune for the large amounts of capi- 
tal necessary to finance the leap to industrialization. Further 
more, the expectation that the vastly expanded size of the 
commune would permit more efficient utilization of the factors 
of production had not been borne out in practice. The admis- 
sion in the December resolution that the commune administrative 
structure was in need of a thorough overhaul suggested the 
opposite — that the "vastness" of the commune organization had 
produced not more but less efficiency. The final economic 
function of the commune — the intensive exploitation of human 
labor "organized along military lines" — had already aroused 
widespread popular opposition by the late fall of 1958. The 
injunction to "let the peasants rest" and the increasing con- 
cern in party publications over the "commandism" of rural 
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cadres revealed that the gains to be realized from militarized 
production had already reached the point of diminishing returns 

Thus there is abundant evidence to support the conclusion 
that the Chinese Communist leadership decided at Wuhan to under 
take a major overhaul of its "great leap forward" program. The 
cumulative effects of failure in the mass iron and steel cam- 
paign, of grave imbalance in the national economy, of serious 
trouble in agriculture, and of the near collapse of the tool- 
reform and farm-mechanization programs dictated a forced re- 
treat on the economic front. Although political considera- 
tions were to perpetuate hopelessly unrealistic "leap forward" 
goals until well in 1959, the December commune resolution re- 
vealed that the era of extreme economic pretensions was at an 
end. In place of former claims to have discovered a "short 
cut" to agricultural abundance, industrialization, and agricul- 
tural mechanization, and the resulting achievement of social- 
ism within three to five years, the resolution contained the 
following sober appraisal of China 9 s future economic develop- 
ment: "The building of a socialist country with a highly 
developed modern industry, agriculture, science, and culture.., 
will take 15, 20, or more years to complete, counting from 
now . " 

B. Retreat From the Commune 

It was in the commune program proper, however, that the 
magnitude of the retreat in December 1958 was most clearly 
revealed. The sudden policy reversal was too much even for 
Peiping's skilled propagandists to conceal. What made the 
retreat more galling and humiliating was the fact that it 
appeared to result largely from Soviet pressure. 

Soviet intervention was almost certainly responsible for 
the decision to abandon the extreme ideological pretensions 
originally advanced for the commune — particularly the claim 
that this radical social organization provided a short cut 
to a Communis t . .soclaetys^eThis. retreati was accomplished ; 
first of all by nullifying the ideological rationale for China 1 
head-long advance to Communism — Mao's heretical concept of "un- 
interrupted revolution." As discussed at some length earlier 
in this paper, this "creative development" of Marxist-Leninist; 
theory had served as the doctrinal justification both for 
initiating the commune program and for telescoping the re- 
volutionary process in a conscious effort to blur the stages 
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of socialism and Communism, In the December commune resolu- 
tion, however, the Chinese Communists found it necessary to 
negate this thesis with its antithesis — "the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of the development of revolution by stages" — and to 
concede that "these stages of socialism and Communism, dif- 
ferent in quality, should not be confused." The difficulty 
in explaining this sudden reversal of course was suggested 
by the accompanying directive: "In order to clear up mis- 
conceptions. . .extensive and repeated publicity .based on 
this Marxist-Leninist point of view must be carried out." 

The second step in the Chinese ideological retreat was 
to acknowledge the Soviet position that highly developed 
productive forces — material abundance in industry and agri- 
culture — were indispensable for the advance to Communism. 
Once this was conceded, the Chinese Communists could no 
longer maintain that highly developed production relations 
(i.e., the commune) in themselves signified an important 
step to Communism. Thus it was necessary to withdraw, or 
at least mute, the original claim that the commune displayed 
the "first shoots of Communism." 

The retreat was most evident with respect to the original 
commune system of distribution featuring the "free supply" 
of commodities allegedly distributed "according to need." As 
noted earlier, this attempt to substitute political and psycho- 
logical incentives for material incentives in the production 
process was largely abandoned at Wuhan. Originally hailed 
as a manifestation of "the economic system of Communism," the 
Chinese Communists now emphasized that the commune distribution 
system, "in essence. . .still socialist," was "actually a form 
of socialist distribution." 

As another example of retreat in the sphere of production 
relations, the Chinese Communists also abandoned their original 
plan to move rapidly toward "all-people ownership" (i.e., state 
ownership) of the means of production in the countryside . Where- 
as the initial August resolution had envisaged this process as 
requiring only three to six years, it now was admitted in the 
December resolution that the requisite period of time would be 

determined "by objective factors and not by ; mere wishful 

thinking that it can be done at any time we want it." Inasmuch 
as it was necessary first to raise considerably "the level of 
development of production and the level of the people's political 
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understanding/* the transition from collective ownership to 
"all-people ownership" would be realized "only after a con- 
siderable time." 

The last of the "shoots of Communism" to be drastically 
modified at Wuhan was the system of collective livelihood em- 
bodied in the communal mess halls, nurseries, kindergartens, 
and "housing estates." Responding this;: time to^dovc 
nestle pressure in the form .of peasant ; oppositions cal 
the . December resolution conceded the : principle . :*...:? 
of voluntary participation in these communal services and 
reaffirmed the integrity of the individual family, including 
the young and the aged. The announcement soon thereafter of 
the restoration, in effect, of the peasants' "private plots" 
was still another admission that the commune had failed in 
its responsibility "as organizer of the livelihood of the 
masses." 

Thus, one by one the major economic and doctrinal pre- 
tensions advanced for the commune program had been stripped 
away. It was still necessary, however, to retract the most 
inflammatory ingredient in the original Chinese ideological 
challenge — that the commune and related programs were ap- 
plicable to other bloc countries, with special relevance to 
the Asian satellites and, by extension, to all underdeveloped 
areas of the world as well. This was accomplished in the 
December resolution by depicting the commune as a distinctive- 
ly Chinese institution and by carefully restricting its ap- 
plication to China in discussing the future transition to 
Communism. With this final concession, Communist China ap- 
peared to have acknowledged the traditional role of the Soviet 
Union as the leader and arbiter of doctrine within the Com- 
munist bloc. 

Epitomizing the extent of the Chinese retreat was a brief 
reference in the closing speech by Vice Premier Chen Yi to a 
national conference of youth activists in early December. In 
striking contrast with the original contention — originating 
in Chen Po-ta's initial Red Flag article in July and persisting 
through the August resolution until well into November— that 
the commune would permit China to realize Communism "in the 
not distant future," the vice premier on this occasion "issued 
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an important directive dealing with the current task of 
^uild^g : gpcialiawi *n$ tifip, ^[igt^ntu pro^PQct of : CQiroyni>sm . t? 
(Under iining; 8upPiUf?flj!l t^en- $fte moat .Re^J,ous ca;dre could 11 
not escape the> conclnsiop th^t the p^rty ^leadership had, , 
erred badlj^ in the drafting and execution of the original 
Gpmmune prograiii. , ? > ; ; ■ : - x .i , i r 

C* Resignation of Chairman Mao 

The historic Wuhan plenary session of the central com- 
mittee decided not only to initiate a general retreat in both 
the "leap forward" and commune programs, but also "to ap- 
prove the proposal of Comrade Mao not to stand as candidate 
for Chairman of the People* s Republic of China for the next 
term of t>ffice." In view of Mao '6 leading role in the formu- 
lation of these radical programs, it is hardly conceivable 
that his decision to resign was unrelated to the sorry per- 
formance of the commune in practice. At the same time, the 
record does not support the conclusion of some western ob- 
servers that Mao relinquished his position as government 
leader under compulsion. It is to this final act in the 
drama of significant events in 1958 that we now turn. 

As suggested earlier in this paper, Peiping's apologists 
were faced with a formidable task in attempting to dissociate 
Mao from the extremism of the original commune program. One 
tactic employed in the December commune resolution and sur- 
rounding commentary was to ascribe all the defects of the 
commune experiment to a nebulous group of unidentified "com- 
rades", as in the following excerpt from the 21 December 
People's Daily editorial: "In the same way as in the tre- 
mendous leap forward achieve? in 1958, which sparked some 
radical, unrealistic views, the development of the people's 
communes has given rise to views of a similar nature among 
some of our comrades. " tunaernning supplied) 

Another device was to revive a tried and tested pre- 
scription advanced by Chairman Mao on previous occasions to 
justify policy reversals — "the principle of despising dif- 
ficulties strategically and of treating them with respect 
tactically." Still another device was to stress the central 
role of Mao at the Wuhan plenum. As far as the public record 
is concerned, Mao was the only Chinese leader to address the 
party conclave, and the decisions to retreat were all adopted 
"at the suggestion of Comrade Mao." 
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Host noticeable, however, was the attempt to demon- 
strate that Mao all along had charted the correct course 
despite the opposition of rightist conservatives on the 
one hand and "leftist" adventurists on the other. In 
order to support this position, it was necessary to resort 
to outright falsification of the record . Whereas Mao had 
personally sponsored the headlong advance to Communism in 
1958 in the name of "uninterrupted revolution," the 31 Decem- 
ber People 1 s Daily editorial now asserted, " Comrade Mao has 
repeatedly pointed out that the task of our party and our people 
at the present stage :is to build'sbcialism ; .a » r.c (Uaderliiilrg suroTfed) 

Much nearer the truth was the charge denied in the 
same party organ editorial — that "the commune movement 
arose ... from Utopian concepts and the commands of a few 
people." As demonstrated at considerable length in this 
paper, it was precisely Chairman Mao and the group of his 
principal lieutenants — Liu Shao-chi, Teng Hsiao-ping, Tin 
Chen-lin, and others — identified in previous ESAU and POLO 
papers as "party machine" figures, who had assumed personal 
leadership of the commune movement throughout 1958 in a 
program purporting to lead to an imminent Communist society 
in China. No amount of sophistry or special pleading could 
conceal this fact from the rank and file of the party — es- 
pecially from those elements within the party and govern- 
ment (administrators, economic specialists, and military 
figures) who appeared from the outset to question the feasi- 
bility of the program. As the magnitude and nature of Com- 
munist China's humiliating retreat became more and more ap- 
parent in the winter and spring of 1959, the resulting cor- 
rosion of unity and discipline within the party and resulting 
apathy of the population at large were to precipitate the 
virulent campaign against "rightist opportunism" still under 
way today. 

One important feature of this retreat remains to be 
emphasized. Despite the disavowal of most of the economic and 
ideological pretensions originally advanced for the commune 
program, the Chinese Communists at Wuhan still persisted 
in asserting the "great historic significance" and "cor- 
rectness" of the experiment. Even during this period of 
capitulation to Moscow, the Chinese would accord no higher 
praise for the recently announced Soviet program of Com- 
munist construction than that it also was of "great historic 
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significance." The "correctness" or legitimacy of the 
commune was underlined in the 1 January 1959 Red Flag 
editorial declaration that it conformed "with the ideals 
expressed from the time of the Utopian socialists down 
to and including the founders of Marxism-Leninism." 

The appearance of a curious phrase in the 21 December 
People's Daily editorial on the Wuhan plenum provided 
another indication that the Chinese would cling to the 
hard core of their commune program despite Soviet oppo- 
sition. This was the pointed and almost unprecedented 
reference, in discussing the course of China's revolu- 
tionary development, to " China's Marxist-Leninists re^ 
presented by Comrade Mao Tse-tung ." The implication was 
clear that Communist China, in the person of its "sincerely 
beloved and long-tested leader," still reserved the right 
to interpret independently the corpus of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine in the light of its own needs and special conditions. 

The circumstances surrounding Mao's decision to resign 
as government chairman thus suggest not an act of surrender 
to opposition forces either within or outside the country, 
but a resolve to devote maximum time and energy to rectifying 
a situation which had gotten badly out of hand. Indeed, it 
is believed that the official explanation in this case was 
largely true — that his resignation would permit Mao "all 
the better to concentrate his energies on dealing with 
questions of the direction, policy, and line of the party 
and the state... and to set aside more time for Marxist- 
Leninist theoretical work...." 

It was to require nearly a year of arduous toil before 
the more flagrant errors of the commune and "leap forward" 
programs could be corrected and the political errors of 
"right opportunists" overcome. At that time, the bitter- 
ness and frustration of continuing Soviet opposition to 
these programs would erupt in an acrimonious debate with 
Moscow over fundamental tenets of Marxism -Leninism — a 
debate in which Mao Tse-tung would once more be presented 
as "the most outstanding contemporary revolutionist, states- 
man, and the theoretician of Marxism-Leninism." With the 
frenetic drive to organize urban communes in the spring of 
I960,- it appeared that the Chinese Communists were determined 
once again to advance, although at a somewhat slower pace, 
toward a number of the original goals of the commune program. 
Soviet intransigence and Communist China's new assertiveness 
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would demonstrate at that time how little progress had 
been achieved during the preceding 18 months in resolving 
the basic policy and ideological conflicts introduced into 
Sino-Soviet relations by China's communes. 




